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General Department. 


TWO ORIGINAL LETTERS 


RELATING TO THE EXPEDITION OF GOVERNOR 
STUYVESANT AGAINST FORT CASIMIR, ON THE 
DELAWARE. 


The reduction of the Swedish forts on the 
Delaware by Peter Stuyvesant, in 1655, has 
been fully related by Mr. O’Callaghan and Mr. 
Brodhead in their histories of New Netherland; 
but the two following letters, by a person who 
formed a part of the expedition, from its start 
in Holland until its successful return to New | 
Amsterdam, contain some minute particulars | 
which deserve to be recorded, both as a part of 
the material of the history of the transaction, 
and as a picture of the times. They are trans- 
lated from the ‘ Navorscher,”* where they have | 
just now for the first time been made public. 
The writer, Johannes Bogaert, describes himself 
as “ Schrijver,” that is, writer or clerk, and is 
otherwise unknown. They are addressed to the | 
Honorable Schepen Bontemantel, Director of the 
Authorized West India Company, at Amster- 
dam. H. O. M. 

Tue Hacug, June 24, 1858. 

Noble and Mighty Sir: 

My Lorp Sonzren BonteMante : This is to 
inform your Honor, that vpon getting to sea on 
the 8th of June, we sailed, in consequence of 
head winds, around Shetland, in company with 
Sr. Blommert. On the 29th of the same month 
the wife of Mr. Van Beeck was delivered of a 
son, between Shetland and the Azores. On the 
5th of July we passed the Azores; and on the | 
11th of August made Long Island, about four- | 
teen miles east of Sandy Hook, in company 
with the ship New Amsterdam. Tacked about 
in order to get inside of Sandy Hook. The 12th 
the captain went on board of Mr. Blommert, and 
came back with Mr. Blommert, who piloted our 
ship inside of Sandy Hook, where we came to 
anchor. Towards evening the ship New Am- 
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| sterdam anchored within Sandy Hook near us. 


At night the captain, Mr. Blommert, and Mr. 
Van Beeck sailed in the boat up to Menades* to 
make report. The captain returned on board on 
the 14th, with Mr. Blommert, and piloted our 
ship up before the Menades, and there moored 
her. Proper thanksgiving was then rendered on 
board, with preaching. We found at anchor 


| here the fly-boat the Beer (Bear), and Bonte Koe 


(Pied Cow), together with the Liesde (Love), 
and two small vessels of the Company. The 
Beer and the Bonte Koe intend to go home on 
the first. On the 17th all the goods of the 
Company were unloaded in the warehouse. On 
the 18th it was determined in a council of war, 
by a general vote, to appoint a fast for the 


| whole country, to be observed on the 25th of 


this month of August. On the 19th the captain 
and the fiscal were conveyed aboard of all the 


| ships, in order to see if there were any of them 


willing to be used in the service of the West 
India Company. We intend, with God’s assist- 
ance, to sail to the South River on the 29th, 
with Heer Stuyvesant, Heer Silla, and a minis- 
ter, and with the ship’s officers and the soldiers 
under their command. As soon as _ possible, 
after we shall arrive there, I will write to your 
honorable sir further particulars. I have no- 
thing more to write to your Honor, except that 
I, Johannes Bogaert, have so fur, thanks to God, 
been in good state (expositic). I hope the same 
has been the case with your Honor. Upon the 
26th we landed, by means of the boat, three 
brass guns, two of twelve and one of eighteen 
pounds, together with some planks to lay upon 
the ground. I have nothing further to commu- 
nicate to your Honor, but commending your 
Honor and all your family, with sincere saluta- 
tions, to the protection of the Most High, that 
He will preserve your Honor in continued health, 
I remain your IHonor’s 
Obedient servant, 
JOHANNES DOGAERT, 
Schrijeer. 
Tae 28ru or AuGusr, 1655, in the 
roadstcad of the Menades. 


* Manhattan, 
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Noble and Mighty Sir: 

My Lorp ScnePen BontemManteL : This is to 
advise your Honor of what has occurred since 
the 5th of September, 1655, when we sailed 
with our seven ships, composed of two yachts 
called the Hollande Tuijn (Holland Garden), the 
Prinses Royael (Princess Royal), a galiot called 
the Hoop (Hope), mounting four guns, the fly- 
boat Liefde (Love), mounting four guns, the 
vice-admiral’s yacht, the Dolphijn (Dolphin), 
with four guns, the yacht Abrams Offerhande 
(Abraham’s Offering), as rear-admiral, mounting 
four guns; and on the 8th arrived before the 
Swedish fort Zisener.* This south fort had been 
abandoned. Our force consisted of 317 soldiers, 
besides a company of sailors. The general’s 
(Stuyvesant’s) company, of which Lieutenant 
Nuijtingh was captain, and Jan Hagen ensign- 
bearer, was ninety strong. The general’s second 
company, of which Dirck Smit was captain, and 
Don Pouwel ensign-bearer, was sixty strong. 
Nicolaes de Silla, the Marshal’s company, of 
which Lieutenant Pieter Ebel was captain, and 
William Van Reijnevelt ensign-bearer, was fifty- 
five strong. Frederick de Coningck, the major’s 
company, of which Pieter de Coningck was 
ensign-bearer, was sixty-two strong. The ma- 
jor’s second company, which was composed of 
seamen and pilots, made Dirck Jansen Verstra- 
ten, of Ossauen, their captain, Dirck Claesz, 
of Manniksudam, ensign-bearer, and the sail- 
maker, Jan Illisen, of Housum, lieutenant, and 
consisted of fifty men; making altogether 317 
men. The 10th, after breakfast, the fleet got 
under way, and ran close under the guns of 
Fort Casemier, and anchored about a cannon- 
shot’s distance from it. The troops were landed 
immediately, and the general dispatched Lieu- 


tenant Dirck Smit with a drum and a white flag | 


to the commandant, named Swen Scholten, to 
summon the fort. In the meantime we occu- 
pied a guard-house about a half a cannon-shot 
distant from the fort; and at night placed a 
company of soldiers in it, which had been pre- 
viously used as a magazine. The 11th, the com- 
mander, Swen Scholten, sent a flag requesting to 
speak with the general, who consented. They 
came together, and, after a conference, the said 


commander surrendered Fort Casemier to the | 
| eral. 
| answer the next day. 


general, upon the following conditions: First, 
The commander, whenever he pleases and shall 


have the opportunity, by the arrival of private | 


ships or ships belonging to the crown, shall be per- 
mitted to remove trom Fort Casemier the guns 
of the crown, large and small: according to the 
statement of the commander, consisting of four 


* The seventh vessel was the Waegh (Balance), on 
board which the writer was. 
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iron guns and five case-shot guns, of which four 
are small and one is large. Second, Twelve men 
shall march out as the body-guard of the com- 
mander, fully accoutred, with the flag of the 
crown; the others with their side-arms only, 
The guns and muskets which belong to the 
crown shall be and remain at the disposition of 
the commandant, to take or cause them to be 
taken from the fort whenever the commander 
shall have an opportunity to do so. Third, The 
commander shall have all his private personal 
effects uninjured, in order to take them with 
him or to have them taken away whenever he 
pleases, and also the effects of all the officers. 
Fourth, The commander shall this day restore 
Fort Casemier and all the guns, ammunition, 
materials, and other property belonging to the 
General Authorized West India Company. Done 
and signed by the contracting parties the 11th 
September, 1655, on board the ship De Waegh, 
lying at Fort Casemier. (Signed) Perrus Srvy- 
VESANT, SWEN Scnuts. 

The 13th, was taken prisoner, the Lieutenant 
of Fort Crist (ina), with a drum, it being sup- 
posed that he had come as a spy upon the army, 
in consequence of his having no drummer. The 
14th, the small fleet was again under sail with 
the army for Verdrietige Point, where they were 
landed. The 15th, we arrived at the west of 
Fort Christina, where we formed ourselves into 
three divisions; the Major’s Company, and the 
company of sailors, were stationed on the south 
side of the creek, by the yacht Eendraght 
(Union), where the major constructed a battery 
of three guns—one eight-pounder and two six- 
pounders; the General’s Company and the 
The 
marshal threw up a battery of two twelve- 
pounders, northwest of the fort. The general 
placed a battery about north of the fort, oppo- 
site the land entrance—one hundred paces, by 
calculation, from the fort, and mounting one 
eighteen-pounder, one eight-pounder, one six- 
pounder, and one three-pounder. 

The 17th, the flyboat, Ziedde, returned to the 
Manathaus with the Swedish prisoners, From 


| the 17th to the 23d nothing particular happened. 


Then, when we had everything ready, the gover- 
nor of the fort received a letter from our gen- 
Whereupon our general was to have an 
The same day an Indian, 
whom we had dispatched, on the 13th, to Mfe- 
nades, arrived, bringing news and letters to the 
effect that some Dutch people had been killed 
at Menades by the Indians ; whieh caused a feel- 
ing of horror through the army, so that the gen- 
eral sent a letter immediately to the fort, tha 


| he would not give them time till the next morn- 


ing. Then the general agreed with the Swedish 
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governor to come together in the morning and 
make an arrangenent. The general had a tent 


erected between our quarter and their fort, and | 


there an agreemen, was made. Upon which 
the governor, Johan Risingh, surrendered on the 
24th of September, upon the conditions men- 
tioned in the accompanying capitulation. On 
the 28th of September the general left with the 
ships and yachts, and we were ordered to re- 
main from eight to fourteen days, and let the 


men work at Fort Casemier, in the construction | 


of ramparts. 

The lith of October, Governor Pijsingh and 
Factor Eiswijck, with some Swedes, came on 
board, whom we carried with us to Jenades. 
We ran out to sea for the Menades on the 12th, 
and on the 17th happily arrived within Sandy 
Hook. On the 2ist we sailed for the North 
River of Staten Lland, by the watering-place, 
and saw that all th» 1 ouses there, and about the 
beer-house, were bur’ :ed up by the Indians; and 
we learned here that Johannes Van Beeck, with 
his wife and some other people, and the captain 
of a slave-trader which was lying here at anchor, 
were attacked, in a boat in which they had gone 
on a pleasure excursion, by the Indians, who 
murdered Van Beeck and the captain, and took 
captive his wife and sister. We found Van 
Beeck dead in a canoe, and buried him. His 
wife has got back. The general is doing all that 
lies in his power to redeem the captives and to 
make peace. Commending your Honor, with 
hearty salutations, to the protection of the Most 
High, that he will bless you and keep you in 
continued health, I remain your Honor’s 

Obedient servant, 
JOHANNES BoGaErt, 
Schrijver. 
Laus Dzo, Ship De Waegh (The Balance), 
the 3lst October, 1655. 


REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS. 


No. vil.—WAsHINGTON, 1778-1779. 


I have before me four original letters of Wash- 
ington’s, addressed to Henry Laurens, President 
of Congress, while he occupied that seat, and after 


he retired from it. Three of the letters are in 
the bold and beautiful hand of the writer; the 
fourth is by an amanuensis, having only his sig- 
nature. The last mentioned is the first in date. 
It is addressed from 


‘Heap QuaRTERS, VALLEY Force, 1st Jan., 1778. 
“Sir: I have been duly honored with your 
several favors of the 23d, 24th and 25th ult., with 
the inclosures to which they allude. 
“In my letters of the 22d and 23d of last 
morth, I mentioned the difficulties which the 
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service labored under for want of a Quarter Mas- 


ter General; and as I am induced to believe that 
a new nomination has not been made since Gen. 
Miftlin’s resignation, because Congress could not 
fix upon any person in their opinions fully quali- 
fied to fill that important office, I thought it my 
duty to endeavor to find out a Gentleman, who I 
could venture to recommend, either from my own 
particular knowledge,or from that of others. That 
my inquiries might be more extensive, I occa- 
sionally mentioned the matter to the General 
and Field Officers, and desired them, if any per- 
son came within their idea as proper, that they 


| might mention them to me, that I might, upon 


their comparative merits, fix upon the most de- 
serving. 

* Several of the Officers from the Northward, 
spoke of the activity and uncommon exertions of 
Col. Hay, Deputy Quarter Master General in 
that Department. Hearing him so well spoken 
of, I inquired very particularly of most of those 
who had served there in the last Campaign, and 
of Gens, Sullivan and Wayne, who had served in 
that country the two preceding ones, in times of 
uncommon difficulty. They confirmed the fa- 
vorable report of the others, and went so far as 
to say, that without disparagement to any Gen- 
tleman, they thought him the best qualified of 
any man upon the continent for the office in 
question. 

Upon this universal concurrence of all parties, 
I think I may venture to recommend Col. Hay 
to the consideration of Congress, and if, upon 
further inquiry, they should find him answer the 
high character which he bears, I hope no time 
will be lost in appointing him, provided some 
other has not already been the object of their 
choice. I will just add, that Col. Hay’s preten- 
sions, in right of seniority, entitle him to notice. 

“You must be fully sensible that very little 
time is left between this and the opening of the 
next campaign, for the provision of field equi- 
page, carriages, horses, and many other articles 
essentially necessary, towards which I cannot 
find that any steps have yet been taken. 

‘In my last 1 also took occasion to mention, 
that by Col. Pickering’s appointment to the 
Board of War, I expected he would soon be call- 
ed upon to take his seat. In a letter from the 
Secretary of 24th ult., I am desired to permit 
him to retire and to nominate an Adjutant Gen- 
eral protempore. But as there is no person up- 
on the spot that I can with propriety ask to ac- 
cept of the place pro tem., I am obliged to detain 
him, and am under the necessity for that reason 
of urging a new appointment as speedily as pos- 
sible. I have taken the same methods of endea- 
voring to find out a person qualified for an Adju- 
tant General, that I did for that of Quarter Mas- 
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ter General. But I cannot say that I have 
received any account sufficiently satisfactory to 
determine me in favor of any particular person. 
I will just recite the names that have been men- 
tioned to me, which are Cols. Lee and Scammel, 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire; Cols. 
James and Davies, of Virginia, and Maj. Scott, 


of Pennsylvania. The four first are well known | 


to many gentlemen of Congress, and Major Scott 
is warmly recommended by General St. Clair. 

“The enemy returned into Philadelphia on 
Sunday last, having made a considerable hay fo~ 
rage, which appeared to be their only intention. 
As they kept themselves in close order, and in 
just such a position that no attack could be made 
upon them to advantage, I could do no more than 
extend light parties along their front, and keep 
them from plundering the inhabitants, and car- 
rying off cattle and horses; which had the desir- 
ed effect. 

“T have the pleasure to inform you, that a 
vessel has fallen into Gen. Smallwood’s hands 
near Wilmington. I hope she will prove a va- 
luable prize. You have the particulars in the 
inclosed extract of his letter. 

“ Before this reaches you, you will have re- 
ceived a letter from Gen. Weedon, in which he 
has stated his objections to Gen. Woodford’s tak- 
ing rank of him. Gen. Muhlenberg is gorfe to 
Virginia, and I therefore cannot say what would 
have been his objections; but I imagine they are 
founded upon the same reasons as those of Gen. 
Weedon: And you may perceive by the inclosed 
copy of General Wayne’s letter to me, that he 
does not think that the rank of Colonel, which 
Gen. Woodford held at the time of his resigna- 
tion, could operate in his favor upon his appoint- 
ment to the rank of Brigadier General. I could 
therefore wish that Congress, as they now have 
the matter fully before them, would proceed to 
the final settlement of the relative rank of the 
Brigadiers. 

“T have received information that the militia 
of Jersey have taken possession of another of 
the enemy’s vessels which ran on ground upon 
their shore. I have reason to believe the fact is 
so, but I have it not from full authority. 

“T have the honor to be, with the greatest 
respect, Sir, your most obt. servt. 

“Go. WasHINGTON. 

** Hon. Henry Laurens, Esq.’ 


The second is a brief note, more of courtesy 
than business, and shows how rare in those days 
were those news sheets which now cover broad- 
cast the whole face of the land. 


‘* VAuiEy Forage, April 18, 1778. 


“Sir: The Gazettes herewith inclosed, if you 
have not already been furnished with others of 
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| as late date, may afford you some amusement, 

| and therefore I take the liberty of sending them; 

being, with every sentiment of esteem and re- 

| gard, 

“Sir, your most obt. and most hble. servt. 
“Go, Wasurnaron. 


“Pp, 8. Among the many villainous arts prac- 
tised by the enemy to create distrust, that of 
forging letters for me is one. 

“The Hon. Henry Laurens, Esq., Prest. Congress.” 


So common was the practice at this period of 
forging correspondence and public documents, 
by which to unsettle the minds of the people 
and to manufacture a fraudulent public opinion, 
that it was difficult to determine what to believe, 
| for which the guaranty was not at hand in the 
persons concerned. Even the “ Oonciliatory 
Bills” of Lord North, which were smuggled into 
the camp and country at this period, were at first 
supposed to be forgeries. Tomanufacture a cor- 
respondence for the General in Chief of the 
American armies, would have been a sure way of 
causing commotions, were it not that the busi- 
ness of forging had been overdone. The public 
mind, once persuaded of the frequency of the 
practice, was naturally doubtful of the aythenti- 
city of documents, the tendency of which was 
necessarily mischievous. The evil thus contri- 
buted to its own cure. 

The third letter is dated at 


‘* Waite Piarns, Sept. 12, 1778. 

“Dear Sir: A few days ago I wrote, in haste, 
a letter to you by Major Morris, and took the 
liberty of returning the gold you were so oblig- 
ing as to send me by Jones. For your kind in- 
tention of forwarding that sum, and goodness in 
bringing Congress acquainted with my want of 
specie, you will please to accept my sincere and 
hearty thanks. These are also due to you for 
your polite attention in forwarding, for my pe- 
rusal, the late exhibitions of Governor Johnstone 
and his brethren in commission. That of the 
former is really a curious performance. He tries 
to convince you that he is not at all hurt by, or 
offended at the interdiction of Congress—and 
that he is not in a passion; while he exhibits 
abundant proof that he is cut to the quick, and 
biting his fingers in an agony of passion. 

“Your letter to Col. Laurens respecting Mons. 
Galvan, was forwarded to Rhode Island while 
he was on his return from Boston, by which 
means he missed it. This gentleman (if he may 
be so called, Mons. Galvan) waited on me a few 
days ago, and met with the reception due to his 
merit and conduct to you. The beginning of the 
next paragraph of that letter, excited my curi- 
osity to pursue it to the end, and to my shame, 
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was reminded of my inattention to your favor | 
of the 18th of June, which coming to hand upon | 
my march through Jersey, and being laid by to 
be acknowledged at a time of more leisure, was 
entirely forgot till your inquiry after the letters 
from Messrs. Oswald and Manning recalled it to 
my recollection. I now return these letters, to- 
gether with Gov. Johnstone’s, and a tender of | 
my thanks for the favor of perusing them, I 
am convinced that no apology can be more agree- 
able to you, in excuse for my neglect, than a 
plain narrative of the truth—and this I have 
offered. 

“| am sorry to find by your favor of 29th ult. | 
that Mons. Gerard was indisposed. 1 hope his 
disorder was not of long continuance, and that 
he is now perfectly recovered. Having often 
heard this gentleman spoken of as a well-wisher 
to, and promoter of the rights of America, I have 
placed him among the number of those we ought 
to revere. Should you see no impropriety in my 





(being a stranger to Mons. Gerard) presenting 
compliments to him, I would give you the trou- 
ble of doing this; and of assuring him, that I 
could wish to be considered (by him) as one of 
his admirers. 

“With every sentiment of esteem and regard, 

“T am, Dr. Sir, yr. oblig’d and 
“ Affect. h’ble. servt. 
“Go. WasHINeToN.” 


This letter is chiefly valuable as it affords us a 
glimpse of the less reserved moods and moments 
of aman, to whom an exquisite sense of propri- 
ety taught a gentle and quiet reserve of expres- 
sion and manner, which, as much as anything 
beside, denoted the moral harmony of his cha- 
racter. This letter, it will be seen by reference, 
is necessary to the full understanding of the last 
paragraph of that which appears on page 77, vol. 
vi., of Sparks’ Collection. 

The fourth letter is dated at 


‘West Pornt, Sept. 29th, ’79. 

“Dear Srr: You will permit me to beg your 
protection to the enclosed Oarolina letters. 
Should you know of any conveyance shorter 
than the established Post, I shall be obliged by 
your sending them in that line. 

‘We have little in this quarter toengage your 
attention, unless we should give you report and 
conjecture. 

“ By a vessel in 52 days from Amsterdam to 
Boston, we are told that before the Captain left 
that place, a packet had arrived from England, 
which brought the King’s proclamation ordering 
the inhabitants along the sea-coast to drive back 
their stock to a certain distance. The Captain 
says further, that 50,000 French troops had land- 
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ed in England—and that the combined fleets of 
the House of Bourbon had blocked up the Eng- 
lish fleet in Torbay. 

“The different advices we have had of Count 
D’Estaing’s having been seen in approaching our 
coast, leaves us little room to doubt of its truth. 
By a vessel arrived at Dartmouth he was spoke 
with to the northward of Bermuda—but so 
much time has elapsed since, that one would 
suppose he has passed us for Halifax. 

“Imbarkation and fortification keep equal 
pace at New York, and go forward briskly. 

“| have the honor to be, with the most per- 
fect esteem and regard, Dr. Sir, 

“Yr. most obedt. and affect. h’ble. serv’t. 


“Go. WASHINGTON, 
“The Hon. Henry Lavrens, Esq.” 


We may venture to smile at the report by the 
shipmaster of the invasion of England by 50,000 
Frenchmen, and the proclamation of King George 
III. to his people along the sea-coast to be sure 
and drive up their cattle to pasture. 


W. G.S. 


CuHar.eEsTon, S. C. 


LETTER FROM THE WISCONSIN HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 
Strate Hisrorican Society Rooms, 
Mapison, Wisconsin, May 25th 1858. 

Dear Sir: The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, after mature deliberation, have deemed it 
best to memorialize Congress for a grant of lands 
for the benefit of Historical and Antiquarian So- 
cieties of the Union. The accompanying memo- 
rial was adopted by this Society, without a dis- 
senting vote, at its meeting on the 11th inst. In 
order to secure a full interchange of views upon 
the subject, with kindred Societies, and, if pos- 
sible, secure a concert of action, it has been 
thought best not to send in the memorial until 
the commencement of the next session of Con- 
gress—hoping, by such delay, to have the matter 
more fully matured, and this, or a similar memo- 
rial, presented simultaneously to the next session 
of Congress by all the leading Historical and 
Antiquarian Societies of the country. 

It has by the Wisconsin Society been thought 
advisable to state the leading conditions of the 
grant sought, so that Congress may at once see 
it is asked in good faith, and with no design to 
plunder the public, or leave any avenue open for 
a diversion of the grant or its proceeds to any 
other purposes than those expressly specified. 
Several of these conditions have been borrowed 
from the Agricultural College Land Grant bill, 
which recently passed the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. 
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Itis the policy of Congress, we believe, to make 
no such grant direct to Societies or Companies, 
but to States, as being more responsible; and 
hence we thought it but proper to ask that the 
grant we seek be made to the several States. It 
has been deeined advisable to leave the respective 
States to dispose of the grant, if secured, to one 
or more societies, as the case may be, which 
may be established within their borders; and 
thus, in this particular, avoid any differences of 
opinion interfering with the united effort of all 
such Societies in memorializing Congress for the 
grant in question. 

The grant asked for would be only about one- 
half of the amount provided for in the Agricul- 
tural Society bill, and far less than has been 
granted to a single State for railroad purposes. 
VUur aim has been, not to ask for a grant so 
large as, from its very magnitude, would be likely 
to be denied by Congress, nor one so small as 
to fail to secure the end so much desired. None 
of the principal of the proceeds of the grant is 
sought to be used, and only a limited part of the 
income set apart for the purchase of grounds, 
and erection of fire-proof buildings—conditions 


which would be likely to commend themselves | 


to Congress, as well as to the several Societies 
of the Union interested in the object now under 
consideration. 

I have been directed by the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin to prepare this Circular, 
explanatory of the accompanying memorial, and 
respectfully request kindred Societies to consider 
the matter at an early day—make such sugges- 
tions as they, in their wisdom, may think worthy 
of consideration ; so that when Congress meets 
in December next, we may all send in, if not 
precisely the same memorial, one at least essen- 
tially agreeing in the objects sought to be at- 
tained by the concerted movement. To meet 
with success, all, or nearly all, of the Societies 
of the Union should act in concert—should press 
the matter simultaneously upon Congress at its 


meeting in December next—should use every | 


effort, meanwhile, to get the leading and influ- 
ential men of their respective States to sign the 
memorial; and try also to submit the subject to 
their Congressional delegations, and, if possible, 
secure their favorable action and codperation. 
If this be done, backed by such influence as the 
prominent men of each State could bring to bear 
by writing to members of Congress; and the 


memorials, when it could be done, be followed | 
. . . . . | 
by a Legislative Memorial seconding the appli- | 


cation of the Historical Societies, we might then 
confidently hope for success. Is not the object 
sought one of sufficient importance to stimulate 
every Society, and every lover of American his- 
tory, to the most active and hopeful effort— 
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feeling and believing that, in this matter, there 
is no such word as fail. 

If the leading terms of the memorial, and the 
necessary concert of action, cannot be secured 
by correspondence, and a convention of the His- 
torical Societies of the country should be deemed 
a better means of arriving at the objects contem- 
plated, this Society would very willingly send a 
representation to such Conveution, to be held in 
New York, Philadelphia, or elsewhere, not later 
than August or September ensuing. 

Requesting your friendly codperation in this 
effort, I remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Lyman O, Draper, 
Cor. Sec. State Hist. Soc. of Wis. 


[Form of Memorial.] 


To tae HonorasB_e, THE HousE oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UntrED States: 
Your Memorrauists, citizens of the State of 
, and officers and members of 
the respectfully represent: 

That the pains-taking toil and etfort necessary 
to gather up the scattered fragments of the his- 
tory of our country, is a labor of no ordinary 
magnitude and importance. The early struggles 
and deeds of noble daring of the primitive set- 
tlers of these States—the self-denial, ditticulties 
and hardships attendant on their lodgment in 
the wilderness, stoutly contending against sick- 
ness, starvation and a merciless Indian foe, 
‘“‘when death was in almost every bush, and 
every tree contained an ambuscade”’—their un- 
told sufferings, perils and endurance, their final 
triumph and success, from the feeble inception 
of the earliest settlements until we have attained 
the rank and power of a mighty Republic—if 
all such historic fragments are but piously and 
faithfully gathered and preserved, they will fur- 
nish authentic materials for “ History’s honest 
page.” Each State in our Union has had its own 
peculiar history—each its intrepid leaders and 
worthy heroes, who well deserve to be remem- 
bered to the latest generations. 

The interesting story of the rise and progress 
of the several States composing our National 
Confederacy, and the lessons of patriotism, writ- 
ten in blood, which are so well calculated most 
impressively to teach the present and future 
generations of our country, cannot be too fre- 
quently inculeated on the public mind, The 
love of country is a predomipant sentiment in 
the American heart, and there can be no better 
mode of fostering and perpetuating it than by 
widely disseminating a thorough knowledge of 
the sufferings of our ancestors in securing for us 
and our posterity so noble a heritage as that 
which we are permitted to enjoy. 
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“The advantages resulting from the study of 
history and the collection of historical records,” 
as remarked in a former report of the New York 
Hlistorical Society, “cannot be too strongly 
urged. In order that history may be written 
with truth, authentic materials must be pro- 
vided. No generation comprises within its own 
knowledge and experience all that is necessary 
to secure the integrity of its annals, It must 
rely upon records; it must examine and compare 
opinions ; it must study the events of the past; 
it must have the means of investigation and an- 
alysis at hand. Collections like this by which 
we are surrounded, and which are designed to 
preserve the memories of other days, will be 
deemed of inestimable value by generations 
which are to come after us. Such works are a 
blessing to mankind, since they furnish men with 
a true standard of character, excite them to a 
noble emulation, keep alive the stimulus of 
honorable example, and prevent that lapse of 
national reputation which would be unavoidable 
without the incitement and influence of great 
names and noble deeds,” 

A few thoughtful men, imbued with a just 
veneration for the past, and anticipating the 
wants of the future, have, in most of the States 
of the Union, led the way in establishing His- 
torical Societies; and, through these institutions, 
very much has been done to garner up precious 
materials for history. But for their almost utter 
want of means, much more could and would 
have been accomplished. Madison, Clinton, 
Adams, Webster, Harrison, Gallatin, Bancroft, 
Prescott, Irving, Sparks, Cass, Everett, School- 
craft, Rives, Preston, Winthrop, Paulding, Kane, 
and a host of other great names in American 
annals, have warmly commended these associ- 
ated efforts of Historical Societies. The North 
and the South, the East and the West, have an 
equal and common interest in their formation, 
aims, purposes and success. 


Nearly all these Societies have languished for | 


want of adequate means to carry out their noble 
plans of usefulness, and but two or three in the 
Union have as yet edifices of their own for the 
security and preservation of their inestimable 
treasures. They not only need fire-proof edifices, 
but permanent endowments, so that they may 
have a sufficient income to gather appropriate 
materials of manuscripts, books, papers and all 


other illustrative historical matter, to pay ne- | 
cessary employees, augment their libraries, bind | 


their manuscripts, pamphlets, documents and 
papers, and publish their collections and tran- 
sactions, 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray Congress 
to grant to each of the several States of the 
Union a quantity of not less than one hundred 
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thousand acres of public land, for the exclusive 
benefit of the Historical and Antiquarian Soci- 
ties of their respective States. Whenever there 
are public lands in the State worth $1 25 per 
acre (the value to be determined by the Gover- 
nor of such State), then the quantity to which 
the State may be entitled, shall be selected from 
such lands; and to States in which there are no 
such public lands of the value of $1 25 an acre, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be directed to 
issue land scrip for the number of acres to which 
they would be entitled, said scrip to be sold by 
the State receiving it, and the proceeds to be ap- 
plied to the use and purposes already specified, 
and for no other uses or purposes whatever. 
That all the expenses of the management and 
sale of the lands or scrip may be paid by the 
respective States out of their own treasuries, so 
that the entire proceeds of the lands prayed for, 
may be applied solely to the purposes herein 
sought. ‘That the money derived from the sale 
of such lands or scrip, may be so invested as to 
constitute a perpetual fund, the principal of 
which shall remain forever undiminished, and the 
interest inviolably appropriated to the endow- 
ment and support of such Historical and Anti- 
quarian Societies as may be designated by their 
respective States. That, for the first fifteen 
years after the date of the grant, not to exceed 
two-thirds of the entire income may, with the 
consent of the State Legislature, be used for the 
purchase of suitable grounds, and for the erection 
of a fire-proof building or buildings thereon, for 
the use and benefit of each such Society; and 
ever after, not to exceed one-fourth of the annual 
income from this source shall be devoted to pur- 
poses of building or repairs. The States accept- 
ing this grant, to have the management of the 
fund, and be responsible for it, so that the prin- 
cipal may continue forever unimpaired. 

Your memorialists feel the utmost confidence, 
that such a grant, wisely disposed of, and the 
proceeds judiciously invested, would prove of 
incalculable benefit to the country, in spreading 
abroad a more general knowledge of the history 
of the planting and progressive growth of our 
several States and communities, and inciting in 
the breasts of our people a deeper love of coun- 
try by amore thorough acquaintance with the 
cost in toil, and blood, and treasure, of our rich 
national inheritance. Such a moderate grant of 
the public domain, for such high and noble pur- 
poses, would, we humbly conceive, faithfully 
comport with the teachings and patriotism of 
the founders, fathers and defenders of the Re- 
public. 

And, as in duty bound, your memorialists will 
ever pray. 

I dated, 
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MONTGOMERY AND BURR. 


Many years ago the Reverend Samuel Spring, 
D.D., of Newburyport, who was chaplain to 
Arnold’s regiment in the expedition against 
Quebec by way of the Kennebec and Chaudiére 
rivers, asserted in a letter (since published), 
that he saw Aaron Burr endeavor to carry off 
the body of General Montgomery from the place 
of his death, on the morning of the 31st of 
December, 1775. This letter was written long 
before the death of Burr, and was published in 
his Memoirs, prepared by his intimate friend, 
the late Matthew L. Davis. As Burr was one 
of Montgomery’s aids during the siege of Quebec, 
the story seemed probable, and has been re- 
ceived as truthful. It has lately been revived, 
with some embellishment, in Parton’s “ Life of 
Aaron Burr;” also in an article on Hamilton 
and Burr, in Russell’s (Charleston) Magazine, 
and quoted in the Hisrorican Magazine for 
July. As the story is thus assuming a crystal- 
line character in the form of a historical fact, 
it appears to me proper to submit a few reasons 
for believing that the event never occurred. 

I would by no means intimate that Dr. Spring 
made an intentional false statement. My theory 
is, that as he wrote from memory, nearly forty 
years after the alleged occurrence, and when he 
was about seventy years of age, he substituted 


Arnold for Montgomery, by mistake, and pos- 
sibly Ogden for Burr, the two latter being inti- 
mate friends, both from New Jersey, and both 
bearing the commission of captain in Arnold’s 


corps. My reasons for disbelief in the story as 
it stands, are based upon the following facts: 
Burr accompanied Arnold from Cambridge to 
Sertigan, in Canada, and from the latter place 
was sent with a message to Montgomery. The 
latter was then at Montreal. He was pleased 
with Burr, and offered him a place in his mili- 
tary family. It was accepted, and Burr was one 
of Montgomery’s aids before Quebec. A simul- 
taneous assault upon Cape Diamond bastion, by | 
escalade, and upon the lower town, was planned | 
by Montgomery. Burr obtained permission to 
lead a forlorn hope of forty men, to scale the 
bastion, and for several days he exercised his 
little corps in the use of scaling-ladders, ete. <A 
deserter revealed the plan to Governor Carleton, | 
and Montgomery was compelled to abandon it, 
and adopt some other mode of attack. It was | 
finally arranged that Arnold should lead one 
division of the army through the suburb St. 
Roque, to the lower town, along the St. Charles 
river, carrying the British works on that side | 
of the city, while Montgomery should lead the 
other division down Wolfe’s ravine, along the 
St. Lawrence, and attack the battery under | 
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Cape Diamond bastion, on the brink of the 
river. The two divisions were to meet, and 
force their way into the city through Prescott 
gate, at the lower end of Mountain street. 
These movements were made, and at almost the 
same moment. Montgomery and several others 
were slain under Cape Diamond, and Arnold 
was wounded at the Saut au Matelot on the 
other side of the city, and carried to the hos- 
pital. 

The question naturally occurs: “* Where were 
Burr and Spring at this time?” I answer, they 
were both with Arnold, nearly if not quite a 
mile from the place where Montgomery was 
killed. My theory on which this answer is pre- 
dicated, is, that when the plan to scale Cape 
Diamond bastion failed, Burr was deprived of an 
opportunity for exhibiting his personal prowess 
in any special way, and believing that chances 
for such display would be more abundant with 
the impetuous Arnold than with the more 
cautious Montgomery, he rejoined his old leader 
across the wilderness, The facts upon which | 
predicate my answer and this theory are as 
follows: 

1. In Arnold’s autograph letter to General 
Wooster, now before me, written from the hos- 
pital while the attack was yet in progress, he 
says: “The last accounts from my detachment, 
about ten minutes since, they were pushing for 
the lower town. . . . . The loss of my detach- 
ment before I left it, was about twenty men 
killed and wounded. Among the latter is Major 
Ogden, who, with Captain Oswald, Captain 
Burr, and the other volunteers, behaved ex- 
tremely well.” This implies that Burr was with 
him. 

2. The late Judge Henry, of Pennsylvania, who 
accompanied Arnold in the march across the 
country to Quebec, was actively engaged in the 
siege and assault, and was made prisoner there, 
wrote an account of the expedition, for the grati- 
fication of his family. After his death, it was 
published in a little volume, entitled ‘* Campaign 
against Quebec.” On page 122, he says, when 
relating the scenes of the morning attack: 
“ Now we saw Oolonel Arnold returning, 
wounded in the leg, and supported by two gen- 
tlemen; @ parson, Spring, was one, and, in my 
belief, a Mr. Ogden was the other.” This 
positive assertion in regard to Spring, shows 
that he could not have seen anybody attempt to 
carry off the corpse of Montgomery. Henry 
might have mistaken Burr for Ogden, and 
Spring may have seen Burr assist in taking 
Arnold to the hospital. By what authority 
Mr. Parton asserts (page 76) that Spring was 
with Montgomery, “near the head of the 
assaulting column on this eventful morning, and 
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was one of the last to leave the scene of action,’ 
I am at a loss to conjecture. 


On the same page, Mr. Parton, referring to | 


Burr, says: “The faithful aid, a boy in stature, 
exerting all his strength, lifted the general’s 
superbly-proportioned body upon his shoulders, 
and ran with it down the gorge, up to his knees 
in snow, the enemy only forty paces behind 
him.” They who have visited the spot know 
that there is no “‘ gorge” in the steep declivity 
of Cape Diamond, in which, up or down, at any 
season, @ man could make his way. 


killed, was in the narrow pathway between the 
foot of this rocky promontory and the river; 
and the enemy made no attempt at pursuit. 
And Judge Henry, an interested eye-witness, 
says, concerning his visit to the place a few 
days after the sad event: ‘‘ Examining the spot, 
the officer who escorted us (professing to be one 
of those who first came to the place after the 
death of the general) showed the position in 
which the general’s body was found. J¢ lay 
two paces from the brink of the river, on the 
back, the arms extended. Cheeseman lay on 
the left, and McPherson [Montgomery’s aid] on 
the right, in a triangular position. Two other 
brave men lay near them.” 

I cannot but believe that the whole story of 
Burr’s attempt to carry off the body of Mont- 
gomery is pure fiction, founded upon the misap- 
prehensions of an honest and truthful man; and 


{ think that the unqualified assertion of the | 


writer of the article on Hamilton and Burr, in 

Russell's Magazine, that “he (Burr) was a tower 

of strength to the county of Westchester” 

evolution, is equally at variance with the truth 

of history. VERITAS. 
July 5, 1858. 


LETTER FROM FREDERIO DE PEYS- 
TER, ESQ. 
To the Editor of the Historical Magazine. 
Dear Sir: Since the publication of the 
very interesting and valuable communication of 
Professor Renwick, in your last number, in rela- 


tion to the earliest navigation in salt water on this 
continent, by steam, several of your readers have 


desired to see the letter of Messrs. Boulton & | 


Watt therein referred to, which, by the consent 
of Major Joseph Delafield, I deposited i in the Li- | 
brary of the N. Y. Historical Society, and of 
which the following is a correct copy. 


* Birm’a. April 5, 1787. 
“Mr. Jo. DELAFIELD, — 


“ Sir: In answ’r to the Queries in y’r Bro- 
ther’s Letter, perhaps his Friend may imagine 
HIST. MAG, VOL. II. 34 


It is also | 
known that the place where Montgomery was | 


in the | 
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|such Mills to come cheaper than they really do; 
however that will not prevent us from giving 
him the best inform® in our power. An En- 
gine to work 3 pair of Stones will be about 
double the power of Mr. Whitbread’s, but will 
not be larger, as we shall make it a double En- 
gine. The Boiler, however, will be much larger. 
It will Grind and Dress easily 24 bushels per 
hour, & can work every hourin the 24. It will 
consume about 2 bushels of Coals per hour, 
|and will require about 55 gallons of cold fresh 
water per minute. The Cost of the Hammered 
Iron, the Cast Iron and Brass work will be be- 
tween £400 and £500, and the Engine exclusive 
of the Mill work might be wholly erected here 
(at this town) for about £1000. The expense 
of the Mill work and Machinery we do not 
know, but sh‘ suppose almost as much. The 
| size of the Mill will be regulated by the quantity 
of Corn meal and Flour necessary to be kept in 
it; if close toa Granary, the Mill house need not 
be large. 

“Our Premium in lieu of our one third of the 
Savings of fuel and for our trouble, will be £120 
a year paid in London. 

* The Materials to be paid by a Bill in 6 months 
from the date of the invoice. 

‘“* The charges of the workmen’s time and freight 
sent over to erect the Engine, to be defrayed by 
our employer. 

“Tf any Mill work is wanted, we could get it 
executed. An Engine to work a smaller number 
of Mill stones would be a less premium, and 
wo' consume fewer Coals in proportion to the 
| work done, but the materials would not decrease 
in price in the same ratio, ° 

“We remain with esteem, Sir, 
Your ob’t and humble Serv’ts., 
Bourton & Wart.” 





“Mr. Whitbread’s Engine was built and paid 
for as of the power of 10 Horses, but we find it 


equal to more than 12. 
Endorsed : 


“J. D. ” 


“Bourton & Wart, 
April 5, 1787. 
Steam Engine.” 
Also: 





“ Copy of Letter 
from Messrs. Boulton & Watt, 
Birmingham, 5th April, 178 87.” 


The object is to compare with the context 
the terms specifying the kind and quantity of 
| water to be used in the engine, which Bolton & 
Watt were to furnish. 
| I avail myself of the occasion to make a few 
remarks as to the opinion which the Pro- 
fessor says I entertain, and which differs from 
his own in regard to the failure of the sagacious 
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design of the late John Delafield, of which he 
makes particular mention in his communication. 

Professor Renwick does not attribute the 
abandonment of this enterprise, in consequence 
of the stipulation by Messrs. Boulton & Watt, 
that the proposed engine would “require about 
fifty-five gallons of cold fresh water per minute ;” 
but to the legislation of Great Britain, in force 
until about 1820, by which the exportation of 
all machinery for manufacturing purposes was 
prohibited, except by an express order of the 
King in Council. 

It is well established that at the date of this let- 
ter, and long subsequent, as will hereafter be 
shown, the method of “ blowing off brine” was 
not known. It was in consequence of the terms 
prescribed by Boulton & Watt, that the inquiry 
first suggested itself to me, when and by whom 
was steam for ocean navigation first introduced. 
On reading the letter in question I asked why the 
design of Mr. Delafield, senior, was not carried 
out, and was informed that when it was made 
known to the constructors of the proposed engine, 
that the water to be used was salt, they declined 
to enter into the intended contract. 

At that early date, milling privileges in the 
vicinity of this city were few, and wherever 
grist mills could be erected, the opportunities 
were improved ; and in such demang were such 
sites, and so remunerative was the business, that 
tide mills were established along the Sound in 
every available position. But to secure an inex- 
haustible supply of water, Mr. Delafield selected 
a location at the foot of Broad street, at the junc- 
tion of the Hudson and East River, where ves- 
sels could at‘all times load and unload, and from 
which access could be had to the whole of our 
Atlantic border and to the streams connected 
therewith, for supplies of grain. This was to be 
stored in ample granaries to be erected in the 
vicinity. 

I have stated that this enterprise was aban- 


doned because salt, not fresh water was to be | 


used. That there may be no doubt about this 


Delafield of London, who conducted on behalf 
of his brother John of New York, the negotiation 
with Boulton & Watt, and who informed the latter 


consummate the proposed contract for the pro- 
posed engine. This fact, Major Delafield, the 
son of the projector, states to me he often had 
heard his father repeat, and never entertained a 
doubt that the design was relinquished because 
Jresh water was required. 

Now, to confirm this, I beg leave to submit 
the following extract from a letter addressed to 
me by my esteemed friend, Horatio Allen, Esq., 
whose scientific attainments and knowledge in 
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matters connected with the steam engine are 
too well known to need further mention. [ 
showed him the letter of Boulton & Watt, and 
from him received the reply from which I quote. 


To Frederic De Peyster. Esq, 
New York, 2d Jan. 1858. 

“* Dear Sir :” I thank you for the perusal of the 
letter from Boulton & Watt in reference to their 
furnishing, in 1787, a steam engine for milling 
purposes in the city of New York. 

“There are two points which attract attention 
in their letter; one that, at that period, Boulton 
& Watt were not aware that sa/t water could be 
used for the purpose of making steam for steam 
engines. 

“Your inquiry as to the time when, and the 
person by whom, that was first done, is of the 
more interest, that Boulton & Watt made it a 
condition that fresh water must be provided for 
the engine if one was sent out. I am not aware 
that attention has ever been called to this in- 
quiry. Of course salt water was used in the 
first vessel that was propelled by steam in salt 
water; it will not be difficult to ascertain this 
point. Whether it was done on land where fresh 
water was not to be had, prior to its use on 
board of steamboats, is not easily ascertained. 
Whenever the beginning of steaming in salt 
water did take place, the means provided for 
using salt water were doubtless the same which 
has been used, with few exceptions, ever since ; 
which is the blowing out of the boiler, at short 
intervals, such quantity of partially saturated 
water as would, when replaced by a new supply 
of salt water, keep the water in the boiler within 
certain limits of saturation. This involves a 
very considerable waste of heat in the water 
blown out, and thus of fuel used. 

“ Attempts of late years have been made, both 
in England and this country, to avoid the loss 
and other disadvantages attending the use of 
salt water; and what has been done of late years 


| in this country, in a few steamers, will probably 
important fact, I had the testimony of Joseph | 


lead to a great and’ valuable improvement in the 


| means required in ocean steam navigation, 


“The other point of interest is, that after the 


| engine was paid for, the annual premium, in lieu 
. that as salt water was to be used, they declined to | 


of saving fuel would nearly half pay for the en- 
gine complete in these days. 
““When leisure permits I intend to look up 
the information which you have desired. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Horatio ALLEN.” 


From all the above circumstances I did not and 
cannot doubt as to the true cause of the failure 
of the enterprise of Mr. Delafield; and that the 
legislation of England prohibiting the exportation 
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of machinery for manufacturing purposes was 
not the real difficulty in the way. 

A pipe with a valve for discharging salt water 
does not appear according to Professor Renwick 
in any of the old drawings of boilers—a periodi- 
cal discharge through which is tantamount to 
the present method of “blowing off.” He first 
saw this method practised in the Brooklyn Ferry 
boats about 1811, and that of blowing off from 
an aperture above the line of flotation about 
1820, in the Hoboken Ferry bvats. 

That Messrs. Boulton & Watt were ignorant at 
the time of the methods now known, to obviate 
the difficulties occasioned by the use of salt 
water for the generation of steam, may I think, 
be inferred from the language of the Professor 
himself. Alluding to the present methods, he 
remarks that “however obvious these methods 
may now appear, they seem not to have occurred 
to the constructors of the engines of English 
steamers.” In corroboration of this observation, 
he expresses his surprise in learning from Capt. 
Hoskins of the Great Western, on his first voy- 
age to this city, that pumps were used to with- 
draw the brine; and he adds that he found in 
a treatise on the boilers of ocean steamers (form- 
ing one of the Appendices of the second edition 
of Tredgold,) published in 1848, an estimate of 
the quantity which the brine-pumps ought to 
discharge; which leads to the conclusion that 
such pumps were used in all English steamers as 
late as the date of that edition, and establishes 
the correctness of the opinion entertained by my- 
self, from which in his communicatien the Pro- 
fessor dissented. 

I am respectfully yours, 
Freperio De PrysteEr. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istanp Historica Socrery.—(Officers, 
vol. ii., p. 109). Providence, April 6th.—Quar- 
terly meeting. A number of donations of local 
and general interest were announced, the most 
curious being a political caricature issued in 
New York during the existence of the old fed- 
eral and democratic parties, in which Jefferson 
and other prominent men of the time were 
represented. 

The field book of Gen. Sullivan at Camp 
Winter Hill, near Boston 1775-76, and a painted 
photograph of the old Town House, Providence, 
were exhibited to the Society. 

The president, Albert G. Greene, Esq., read 
some letters written in 1834, by the late Col. 
Thomas Sumner, of Brookline, Mass., to his 
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daughter, then residing in Providence, relative 
to the place of residence and location of the 
grave of Roger Williams. The letters were 
accompanied by a plot of the locality, and were 
interesting, as an old man’s recollections of what 
he saw in his boyhood, given after an absence 
of fifty years from the scenes he described. 
They also confirm the account, which has uni- 
formly been given as to the place of Roger 
Williams’ burial, although, strange to say, no 
stone marks the spot. 

The Secretary, Mr. Henry. T. Beckwith, read 
an account of the Joseph Williams place in 
Cranston, about two and three quarter miles 
from the centre of Providence. Joseph was the 
youngest child of Roger, and the house which 
he built is still standing, the oldest part about 
175 years old, and is an object worthy of ex- 
amination by all interested in such matters. In 
the family burial-ground near the house is the 
grave of Joseph Williams, with a head-stone 
bearing the following inscription : 

“Here lies the body of Joseph Williams Esq., 
son of Roger Williams Esq., who was the first 
white man that came to Providence. He was 
born 1644. He died Aug. 17, 1724, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. 

‘‘In King Philip’s war he courageously went through, 

And the native Indians he bravely did subdue ; 

And now he’s gone down to the grave, and he will be 

no more, 

Until it please Almighty God his body to restore 

Into some proper shape, as he thinks fit to be, 

Perhaps like a grain of wheat, as Paul sets forth, you 


see. 
(Corinthians 1st book, 5th chapter, 37th verse).’’ 


His wife died a few days after, and was 
buried by his side. James Williams, the young- 
est son of Joseph, died June 25th, 1757, in the 
78d year of his age. His gravestone informs 
the reader that 

‘He was of a moderate temper and easy mind, 

He to peace was chiefly inclined ; 
In peace he did live, in peace he would be, 
We hope it may last to eternity.” 

The place was in the hands of the Williams’s 
until within a few years past, the last owner of 
the name being Nathaniel, a great-grandson of 
Joseph, who is buried in the adjoining ground. 
It is now but just beyond the suburbs of the 
city, and the suggestion was made that so inter- 
esting a locality should be preserved by securing 
it for a park. 


May 5th.—At the monthly meeting of this 
Society, a paper was read which had been com- 
municated to the Society by Henry O. Dorr, 
Esq., of New York. Its title was ‘“ Modern 
New York, a development of Colonial New 
York.” It contained a philosophical review of 
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the different systems of colonization under which 
this country was peopled in the seventeenth 
century, dwelling particularly on the colonial 
settlement of the Dutch, in contrast with those of 
New England. It exhibited the effects of change 
of dynasty, and of successive accessions of new 
comers, upon the composition of the people, and 
their prevalent sentiments and character. The 
four nations which mainly constituted colonial 
New York were, the English, Scotch, Dutch, 
and French, represented by the great families of 
Morris, Livingston, Van Rensselaer, and Delancy. 
This want of homogeneousness still shows its 
effect on the character of the community. This 
paper especially brought out and illustrated the 
causes of the most marked peculiarity of modern 
New York, as “not creative or original, but the 
most powerful instrument in America for the 
diffusion of ideas, arts or fashions of opinion and 
life, which have their origin elsewhere.” The 
paper contained the results of much study and 
mature thought, and was listened to with great 
interest. 


WISCONSIN. 


Strate Hisrortoat Society or Wisconsin.— 
(Officers, vol. ii., p. 80). Madison, May 11th, 


1858.—Rev. A. Brunson, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, in the chair. 
The report and memorial relative to a grant 


of lands for the benefit of the Historical Societies 
were read and adopted, and the Secretary 
directed to have them printed and circulated. 

Mr. G. P. Delaplaine suggested the propriety 
of the issuing of a circular asking information 
about mounds and tumuli in Wisconsin, in view 
of the proposed visit to our State of a delegation 
from the American Ethnological Society. In- 
teresting facts mentioned by Messrs. Mills and 
Ilsley, who had examined the ancient works at 
Aztalan, in Jefferson county, where specimens 
of ancient brick, earthen vessels, tools and cloth 
had been found. The proposed circular was 
directed to be prepared, and sent to county 
surveyors and others. 

June 6th.—Dr. O. B. Chapman in the chair. 

Twenty-eight letters were announced by the 
Secretary. Thirty-six volumes were reported 
as added to the library—a curious copy of the 
Seven Psalms of David, printed in 1581, from 
W. P. Harding. 

Messrs. Dr. Chapman, Tibbits and Durrie were 
appointed a committee to select a proper person 
to deliver the next annual address before the 
Society. 

Several Corresponding Members were chosen, 
when the meeting adjourned. 

July 6th, 1858.—Gen. Wm. R. Smith, the 
President, in the chair. 
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Sixty-one letters were announced by the Sec- 
retary. 

Sixty volumes, and 254 pamphlets and docu- 
ments were reported as having been added to 
the Library since the last meeting. 

©. B. Chapman reported that Hon. John 
G. Smith had consented to deliver the next 
annual address before the Society, taking for his 
subject the origin of the Indian race. 

The Secretary was directed to make arrange- 
ments with the artist S. M. Brookes, to paint for 
the Society’s Picture Gallery portraits of the 
veteran Augustin Grignon, and the aged Meno- 
monee Chiets I-om-e-tah, Sou-lign-y, and Osh- 
kosh. 

Joshua Hathaway, of Milwaukee, was elected 
a Life Member of the Society. 

August 3d, 1858.—Edward Isley in the chair. 

The Secretary reported thirty-five letters 
received since the last meeting—including one 
from <A. J. Richards, relative to mounds and 
tumuli at Muscoda; J. A. Barber, relative to 
ancient copper welded rings found in La Pointe 
county—the art of welding copper, as well as 
hardening it, which the makers of the ancient 
rings and copper instruments possessed, is now 
unknown. 

A MS. sermon delivered by Rev. Edward 
Bass, at Newburyport, Mass., on Continental 
Fast Day, May 17, 1776, from Rev. J. B. Britton. 

A fine collection of 114 copper coin; a series 
of 17 MSS. letters, bound in quarto, to Hon. 
Henry Dodge on the political history of Wiscon- 
sin, by his old friend and partisan, John Y. 
Smith—from Mr. Smith. 

An interesting narrative of Pioneer Times in 
Wisconsin, by John H. Fonda, of Prairie du 
Chien. 

Several autographs of Earl of Derby, Roebuck, 
Hume, and other English notabilities, from Col. 
A. W. Hart. 

A passport of the schooner Nancy from Alex- 
andria to the West Indies, in December, 173, 
signed by Washington as President, and Jeffer- 
son as Secretary of State. 

An original deed on parchment from Wn. 
Penn to Henry Litchfield, dated July 24, 1682, 
for 500 acres of land in the Province of Pensi/- 
vania—such is the ancient orthography—from 
Thomas Duncan Smith, Philadelphia, son of 
Gen. Wm. R. Smith. 

A string of wampum found in a mound at 
Ozaukee. 


NEW YORK. 
Sooty or Turk Orvornnati.—At a meeting 
of the “ New York State Society of the Cincin- 
nati,” held at the City Hall in New York on 
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Monday, July 5th, the following named gentle- 
men were unanimously elected for the offices 
respectfully assigned : 

President—Hawilton Fish. 
Richard Varick De Witt. Secretary—Alexan- 
der B. Thompson. Zreaswrer—Henry H. Ward. 
Assistant - Treasurer — Theodosius O. Fowler. 
Chaplain—Rev. Mancius 8. Hutton, D.D. Phy- 
sician—Alexander Olinton, M.D. 

Standing Committee — Charles A. Clinton, 
Abraham A, Leggett, Edward Macomber, Geo, 
W. Bleecker, Pierre Van Cortlandt, William §. 
Popham, John Torrey, M.D., William Stuart. 

Delegates to the General Society—Alexander 
B. Thompson, Edward Macomber, William S. 
Popham, Henry H. Ward, Richard Varick De 
Witt. 

The following named gentlemen were elected 
members of said Society : 

John Cochrane, 

James Watson Webb, 

George W. Morell, 

W. J. Graham, 

B. H. Tallmadge, 

J. W. Averill, 

W. W. Webb, 

General P. Gansevort, of Albany. 

Samuel H. Parsons, of Middletown, Conn. 


Vice-President— 


of New York. 


TENNESSEE. 
TENNESSEE Hisrortoat Sociery. — (Officers, 


vol. ii, p. 173.) Nashville, July 6th.—The 
correspondence was read by the Secretary, 
among which was a letter from J. Lothrop 
Motley, of London, acknowledging his election 
as an honorary member. 

Rev. J. A. Merrick, of Paris, Ky., was pro- 
posed as a corresponding member, by Rev. C. T. 
Quintard, and he was unanimously elected. 

John Trimble, Esq., and Dr. A. H. Buchanan, 
were elected members. 

A circular was read from the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, with accompanying documents, 
which were referred to the President and Prof. 
Cross, as a committee. 

The librarian announced a long list of contri- 
butions for the month, among which were the 
following MSS. : 


1, Eighteen letters from Gov. Wm. Blount | 


(Governor of the Territory south of the Ohio) 
to Gen. Daniel Smith (his Secretary), September 
23, 1791, to August 24, 1795. 


2. The Executive Journal of Governor Blount, | 


October 22, 1790, to March 1, 1796. The So- 
ciety esteems itself fortunate in having received 
this document, for it shows all the workings of 
the early government of this State. There is 
also a copy of this Journal, 
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8. A copy of Notes to Edmund Randolph, 
Secretary of State, and Thos. Jefferson, inclosing 
Journal of Gov. Blount’s executive proceedings ; 
his ordinance for the election of Representatives ; 
proclamation for convening the assembly ; mes- 
sage to prorogue the House, etc., etc. 

4. Letter of Gov. Blount to General Smith, 
dated September 6, 1790, inclosing a letter of 
the United States Secretary of State, together 
with a commission, appointing General Smith 
Secretary of the Territory of the United States, 
south of the Ohio. This commission is on parch- 
ment, and contains the signatures of Gen. Wash- 
ington and Thos. Jefferson. The commission is 
dated June 8th, 1790. It is in very good pre- 
servation. 

5. Commission of Gen. Smith as Brigadier- 
General of the District of Mero, signed by Gen. 
Samuel Johnston of North Carolina, November 
29, 1788. 

6. The commission of Return Jonathan Meigs 
and Daniel Smith as Commissioners to treat 
with the Cherokees; on parchment; signed by 
Thos. Jefferson, President, and James Madison, 
Secretary of State, dated April 23, 1804. 

7. A number of letters, among them are three 
of Gen. Jackson’s, dated respectively 1792 and 
1817. 

The Recording Secretary offered a series of 
resolutions upon the death of Wilkins Tannehill, 
Esq., who died in the vicinity of Nashville on the 
2d of June, 1858, in the 73d year of his age. He 
lived a life of great activity and usefulness, and 
his scholarly attainments and fine social qualities 
attracted the attention of the learned and the 
good who came in contact with him. 

The monthly meeting took place on Tuesday, 
August 3d, at the Capitol—all the officers pre- 
sent except the Vice-President and Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

After the transaction of several matters of 
minor importance, and hearing the reports of 
two or three Committees, the Librarian an- 
|nounced a long and valuable list of contribu- 
| tions, among which were the following: 

Messrs. W. T. Berry & Co., presgnted the ori- 
ginal manuscript of that well known work, 
| ** Sketches of the History of Literature, from the 
| earliest period to the revival of letters in the jif- 
teenth century.” 

The President presented— 

Reminiscences, or a Brief History of David- 
| son county, Tennessee—-mostly collected from the 
records of the county. This is a very interest- 
ing manuscript of 81 quarto pages, prepared for 
and read before the Society in June, 1849. 

He also presented a very interesting and re- 
markable autograph of Dr. Baird, the well 
' known lecturer, 
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The Society adjourned till the first Tuesday 
in September next. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Ene tanp Hisroricat AnD GENEALOGIOAL 
Soorery.—(Officers, vol. ii., p. 58.) July 7th, 
Quarterly meeting. The President, Samuel G. 
Drake, Esq., in the chair. The Librarian, Mr. 
Holden, reported additions to the library; and 
the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 8. H. Riddel, 
announced letters of acceptance from Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Chapman, of Ellington, Conn., Nathan 
Allen, of Lowell. Aaron E. Fisher, of Roxbury, 
and David A. Boynton, William Bates, Josiah 
A. Stearns, and Thomas Gaffield, of Boston, who 
had previously been elected resident members ; 
and from Frederick P. Tracy and Francis A. 
Fabens, of San Francisco, Cal., and William H. 
Kelly, of St. Paul’s, Min., corresponding mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Palmer, Historiographer of the Society, 
read an interesting memoir of Hon. Job R. Tyson, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., a corresponding member, 
lately deceased. 

The President read a communication from the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, proposing 
that all the Historical, Genealogical, and Anti- 
quarian Societies in the United States should 
petition Congress at its next session for a grant 
of land, the income of which should be applied 
to aid those Societies in collecting and publish- 


ing, important historical and antiquarian docu- | 


ments. The subject was referred to a committee 
of three, consisting of Hon. Francis Brinley, Dr. 
Wm. M. Cornell, and Rev. Samuel H. Riddel. 

Six gentlemen were elected resident members. 

A valuable and interesting paper was read by 
Thaddeus Allen, Esq., giving an account of the 
meetings held and measures taken by several of 
the States, particularly Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, in 1774, 
for the relief of Boston while the port was shut 
up by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. David Pulsifer presented a miniature 
bucket of oak made from a piece of one of the 
timbers of the Old East Church (Dr. Flint’s) in 
Salem. The church was built in 1718, and 
taken down in 1845. He also exhibited a Ro- 
man missal, beautifully written on vellum in the 
twelfth century; and several manuscripts, one 
of which was by Rev. Thomas Cheever of Chel- 
sea and Malden, containing a list of marriages 
from 1697 to 1742. 

Col. Samuel Swett, who has a large collection 
of the popular ballads and songs of the last cen- 
tury, read a national and naval song “on the 
defeat-of Conflans’s fleet by Sir Edward Hawke.” 
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Col. Swett stated that it was written about a 
century ago. He often heard it sung fifty or 
sixty years since, but for a long time had not 
seen a copy of it, and was utterly unable to find 
one, until very recently. 

A pair of Perkins’s Metallic Tractors, belonging 
to Mr. Charles H. Morse (who could not conve- 
niently attend), was exhibited by a friend. These 
tractors were invented rather more than sixty 
years ago by Dr. Elisha Perkins, of Plainfield, 
Ot., and soon acquired great celebrity, in Eng- 
land as well as this country, for the wonderful 
cures they were supposed to have effected. Fes- 
senden’s well-known poem, “ Terrible Tractora- 
tion,” was written as a satire upon their oppo- 
nents. The tractors afterwards fell into disre- 
pute. 


Massacnusetts Histortoat Soorery.—(Offi- 
cers, vol. ii., p. 174). August 11th.—A meeting 
was held at Nahant, Mass., in the cottage of 
Frederick Tudor, Esq. The President, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, in the chair. The Presi- 
dent said he felt sure that no apology need be 
offered in behalf of the officers of the Society 
for summoning this meeting a day in advance of 
the stated time, or for appointing it at this some- 
what unaccustomed place. It was not, indeed, 
altogether new in our history, for the Society to 
make an excursion to some of the neighboring 
shores or islands. Our journals contained the 
record of at least one such excursion a great 
many years ago, when the scene of Bartholomew 
Gosnold’s brief abode on one of the little islands 
on the other side of the Cape was carefully 
explored under the lead of the late excellent 
Judge Davis. And, earlier still in its history, 
the Society once held a formal meeting, he 
believed, on Governor’s Island, in our own har- 
bor, with a view to examine the site and sur- 
roundings of one of the summer residences of 
x0v. Winthrop in 1630. 

The little peninsula on which they were 
gathered was not without an interesting history 
of its own. As early as 1614 the famous Cap- 
tain John Smith included it in his survey of the 
New England coast, delineating it unmistakably 
on his map, though his description would not 
be so readily recognized. It is as follows: 

“The next I can remember by name are the 
Mattahunts, two pleasant isles of groves, gar- 
dens and cornfields, a league in the maine. Tho 
isles of Mattahunts are on the west side of the 
bay, where are many isles and some rocks, that 
appear a great height above the water, like the 
Pieramides of Egypt.” 

A former member of this Society, Mr. Alonzo 
Lewis, says that “‘ by the Mattahunts he proba- 
bly meant the Nanants, which he named the 
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Fullerton Islands.” 


council in England to Captain Robert Gorges, 
the son of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who came 
over the next year. 

Meantime, it would be pleasant to us all to re- 
member that this our first meeting at Nahant 


was under the roof of the son of one at whose | 


house in Boston our Society held its original 
meeting sixty-seven years ago. On the 24th of 
January, 1791, the very first meeting of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society was held at 
the mansion of the Hon. William Tudor, and 
was attended by eight persons, 

The President, in concluding his introductory 
remarks, alluded playfully to the fact that other 
sparks had just crossed the ocean, in advance of 
the action of the electric telegraph, which they 
had all observed with the highest satisfaction, 
and he took the opportunity of welcoming in 
behalf of the whole Society their distinguished 
Vice-President (Hon. Jared Sparks) on his 
return to the scene of his honorable labors, and 
whom he rejoiced to see present on this occasion. 

Mr. Livermore, after referring to the great 
event of the week, the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, read a letter from Hon. Edward Everett, 
whom indisposition kept from the meeting. 

The President called upon Mr. Sparks, who 
made an interesting relation of things he had 
seen abroad. At Florence he found valuable 
papers relating to Vespucius, which he ordered 
to be copied and should present to the Society 
for publication. (There is a fine old painting 
of Vespucius in possession of the Society). Mr. 
Sparks then spoke at some length of the British 
state paper office, where there was an invalua- 
ble collection of materials relating to Massachu- 
setts, copies of which ought to be taken. Here 
Mr. Sparks alluded to the liberality of New 
York as to its documentary history, and sug- 
gested that Massachusetts ought to follow her 
example. He found no difficulty in getting 
almost anything he wanted. Even the private 
and curious diplomatic correspondence of Lord 
Stormont, who was on the continent in 1775-6- 
7, was freely thrown open to him. 

After remarks by Judge Shaw on the visit to 
the settlement of Bartholomew Gosnold, which 
the President referred to, the meeting terminated. 

During the day, a stereoscopic picture was 
taken of Mr. Tudor’s cottage, with the members 
of the Society gathered on the lawn in the 
front of it. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Wyomine HisToRIOAL AND GEOLOGICAL 
Soorty.— Wilkesbarre, August 2d. The Society 


Mr. Lewis had also told us | 
that in 1622 “‘Nahaunte” was granted by the | 








re-organized under the new constitution by 
electing the following officers: 

President—E. L. Dana. Vice-Presidents—C, 
F. Ingham, G. M. Hollenback, Geo. YW. Scranton, 
and Payne Pettebone. 

Librarian—Dr. W. F. Dennis. 
Secretary—G. Il. Butler. 
tary—Wm. P. Miner. 
Conyngham. 

Finance Committee—W. Lee, jr., S. Pearce, 
James P. Dennis. 

Publication Committee—Wm. P. Miner, Chas. 
Parrish, Wm. H. Alexander. 

Committee on Library and Cabinet—Dr. ©. F. 


Recording 
Corresponding Secre- 
Treasurer—J. Butler 


| Ingham, V. L. Maxwell, and H. M. Hoyt. 


The rooms are lighted with gas, and the cabi- 
net has already many fine specimens of minerals 
from this coal-field, arranged under the care of 
Drs. Ingham and Dennis, who take great inter- 
est in the Society. 

A committee was appointed to examine the 
river bank with reference to the present and 
former outline of it, noting the encroachment of 
the water.—Record of the Times. 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


Tue AmeERIcAN Frac.—In Watson’s Annals, 
we have a very interesting account of the first 
American flag hoisted in old England on canvas. 
It was the fifth of December, 1782, after listening 
to the speech of the King formally recognizing 
the independence of the United States, that Cop- 
ley, the great American painter, repaired to his 
studio in London, and then and there attached 
the Stars and Stripes to a portrait of the annalist 
previously prepared by him “representing in the 
background a ship bearing to America the intel- 
ligence of the acknowledgment of Independence 
with a sun just rising upon the stripes of the 
union streaming from her gaff.’"* The picture 
was completed previous to the royal acknow- 
ledgment of Independence, except the flag, which 
Copley (as stated by him to the annalist) “did 
not esteem it prudent to hoist under present cir- 
cumstances, as his gallery was a constant resort 
of the royal family and the nobility.” 

But it was not until February, 1783, that the 
American Flag, the real bunting, was actually un- 
furled to the breeze in one of the ports of old 
England. An original letter now before me, 
dated London, 19 February, 1783, contains this 
interesting paragraph. 


* This admirable picture has been on exhibition for 
some time in the rooms of the N. Y. Historical Society. 
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“An American Ambassador is soon to make 
his entry (it is said a public one) into London. 
Believe me, that however unpalatable this may 
be to manyy yet the great bulk of the nation will 
hail the event with real joy. The people at 
large love the Americans though the tender ties 
are dissolved. One or two vessels, with the 
thirteen stripes flying are now in the river 
Thames, and the crews caressed.”* 

The precise day when the “rebellious stripes” 
as they are culled, first floated over the river 
Thames, in view of London, is fixed by the fol- 
lowing note contained in the Political Magazine, 
a monthly publication printed in London, in 
1783. The style of this note, the terms it employs, 
and a perusal of its details, will be found sufli- 
ciently amusing, and cannot fail to interest the 
readers of the Historical Magazine. 

“The Thirteen Stripes. The ship Bedford, 
Captain Moores, belonging to the Massachusetts, 


Gravesend the 4th, and was reported at the Cus- 
tom house the 6th inst. She was not allowed 
regular entry until some consultations had taken 
place between the Commissioners of the Customs 
and the Lords of Council, on account of the many 
acts of Parliament in force against the rebels in 
America. She is loaded with 487 butts of whale 
oil; is American built, and manned wholly with 
American seamen; wears the rebel colours, and 
belongs to the island of Nantucket, in Massachu- 
setts. This is the first vessel which displayed 
the Thirteen rebellious stripes of America in any 
British port. The vessel lies at Horsly-down, a 
little below the Tower, and is intended to imme- 
diately return to New England.” 

The arrival of this Yankee ship in the Thames, 
seems to have confounded ministers, as well as 
to have perplexed the officers of customs. Their 
profound “ silence” on occasion of the announce- 
ment of this “ extraordinary event” in the House 
of Commons, will not fail to excite a smile. In 
the summary of Parliamentary Debates contained 
in the London Magazine before referred to, is 
found the following passage, under date of 7th 
February, 1783. 

“The Thirteen Stripes in the river. Mr. Ham- 
met begged leave to inform the House of a very 
recent and extraordinary event. There was, he 
said, at the time he was speaking, an American 
ship in the river Thames, with the Thirteen 
Stripes flying on board. This ship had offered 
to enter at the Custom house, but the officers 
were all at a loss how to behave. His motive 
for mentioning this subject was, that Ministers 
might take such steps with the American Com- 
missioners as would secure the free intercourse 


. Letter from Peter Van Schaack. 
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between this country and America. He also 
wished the Ministry, if they could by negotiation 
agree, that passports should be given to all ships 
in harbour, and particularly to the East India- 
men now at Portsmouth, as he was of opinion 
such agreement would be of mutual convenience, 
and prove very serviceable to the merchants and 
tradesmen of this kingdom. The Ministers re- 
mained silent.” 
Hm. O, V. 6. 
Man.ivs, July 1858, 


Lonoevity in Marnr.—By the census of 1850, 
there were found in Maine 13 persons over 100 
years of age; of whom 9 were males and 4 
females. This was one to every 44,755 of the 
population of the State. In New Hampshire and 
Vermont, the proportion was much larger, being 
in the former State 11 in a population of 317,456, 


pe eee moe: | or 1 to 28,860, in the latter 8 in a population of 
arrived in the Downs the 3d of February, passed | 


313,402, or 1 to every 89,175. In the United 


| States I am astonished to find that the propor- 


tion of centenarians is much larger than in any 
of the New England States, being as 1 to 24,845 
among the whites, 1 to 1,267 free colored, and 1 
to 2,249 of slaves. The aggregates in the United 
States are 787 whites over 100 years, 343 free 
colored, and 1,425 slaves. 

I have not the means of determining the num- 
ber of that age of persons now in Maine, and can 
speak only of two, viz: Father Sawyer, now re- 
siding in Bangor, who was born in Hebron, in 
Conn., Oct., 1755, and consequently is 1024 years 
old; the other is Mrs. Wilson, who is now living 
with her son, Col. John M. Wilson, in Oxford 
County. I have requested Col. Wilson to furnish 
me an account of his mother, which I think is 
interesting enough for publication. W. 


‘*Winson’s Minus, Oxrorp Co., 


ME., 
March 17, 1858. 


“Wirtram WI, Esq. 

“Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, 
I seni you the following facts and incidents in re- 
lation to the life of my mother, as she has given 
them mostly from her present recollection. 

“She was born in Scarborough, county of 
Oumberland, on the 28th of February, 1756, and 
is the daughter of Samuel March and Anna Lib- 
bey, who kept what was called the March Tavern, 
in that town. He was the Representative of the 
town of Scarborough to the Massachusetts As- 
sembly, at the time of its removal for safety from 
Cambridge to Salem, and was by that Assembly 
commissioned as Lieutenant-Colonel with orders 
to raise a regiment for eight months’ service, 
which, on returning home, he accomplished in 
his own vicinity in about six weeks, the place 
of rendezvous being at his tavern. 
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“He was ordered the next year to join the 
northwestern army, and served two years, when 
he became disabled by sickness. He was pre- 
viously a Lieutenant in the French war. 

“ Her mother was the daughter of John Libbey, 
one of the first inhabitants of Scarborough. 

* Remaining at home until past forty years of 
age, the chief care of the house which was much 
frequented by travellers, devolved upon her dur- 
ing the absence of her father, and the feeble 
health of her mother. She has a.distinct recol- 
lection of many incidents of the Revolution, par- 
ticularly of the destruction of the American flect 
at Bagaduce, the retreat from that place through 
the then wilderness, and the burning of Fal- 
mouth. 
ceived supplies provided by Government at their 
house, 
Capt. Mowatt, to set fire to the first parish meet- 
ing-house in Portland, was broug)t to their house 
a prisoner on his way to Boston. He was made 
prisoner by Solomon Bragdon and Major Lib- 
bey, who were guarding the meeting-house. She 
thinks that if the Committee of Safety had fol- 


lowed the advice of Capt. Thompson, who had | ot ene these had been a schoolmaster. 


made a prisoner of Capt. Mowatt when he was 
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The men returning from Bagaduce re- | 


The man who was sent on shore by | 


on shore (on the neck then so-called) on a gun- | 


ning excursion, the town would not have been 
destroyed. 

“On receiving the threat from Mowatt’s Lieu- 
tenant, that he would open his fire upon the 
town unless the Captain was liberated at a cer- 
tain hour, Capt. Thompson, who had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, answered verbally, ‘f-f-fire 
away! f-f-tire away! every gun you fire I will 
e-c-cut off a joint 

“A British ship, loaded chiefly with fish for 
the British army at Boston, went ashore m a 
snow storm on Blue Point, was broken up on the 
beach and the fish drifted high upon the shore. 
The old gentleman who first discovered the 
wreck, supplied himself liberally, and then in- 
formed his neighbors. 


This was a seasonable re- | 


lief to the inhabitants who were at that time in | 


great destitution. 
““A few incidents will show the privations of 
those days. My mother on losing her metal 


thimble was obliged to supply its place with a| 
She had a set of pins which she | 


leather one. 


used for dressing on Sundays and special occa- | 


sions. 
times and thorns used instead of them. 
bor having obtained 
invited her friends to 


A neigh- 
a small quantity of coffee 
atreat. Coffee pots being 


They were carefully laid away at other | 


out of the question, an earthen jug was substitu- | 


ted in this case. The coffee was excellent. 
“In 1797 she became the second wife of my 
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teer company raised in Portland, then Falmouth, 
and commanded by Capt. Partridge. He was at 
the time a Major in the Massachusetts Militia, and 
resided in what is now the town of Westbrook. 
My father having died in 1818, at the age of seven- 
ty-eight years, my mother was lett to my care, 
and she has resided with me until this time, for 
the last twenty-five years, in Township No. 5, R. 
2, in the county of Oxford, thus being subjected 
again to privations similar to those of her early 
lite. She is free from disease, cheerful and con- 
tented, sensible of gradual decay, waiting patient- 
ly for her final change, and relies upon the faith 
and hope of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour. 

“Very respectfully, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
*Joun M. Witson.” 


PirrspurGH IN 1761, 1762.—The following 
are extracts from the MS. Diary of James Ken- 
ney, of Chester County, Penna., who was resid- 
ing in Pittsburgh, keeping a store for some mem- 
bers of the Pemberton family in Philadelphia. 
He was a member of the Society of Friends, and 


Witriam Duane. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“1761, 8th mo: 4th.—A young man called Wm. 
Ramsey, has made two little boats, being squair 
at y® sterns, and joined together at y*® sterns by 
a swivel, makes y® two in form of one batoe, 
but will turn round shorter than a boat of ye 
same length, or raise with more safety in falls 
and in case of striking rocks: he has also made 
an engine that goes with wheels enclosed ina 
box, to be worked by one man, by sitting on y® 
end of y® box, and treding on traddles at bot- 
tom with his feet, sets y® wheels aguing, which 
works scullers or short paddles fixed over ye 
gunnels turning them round; y* under ones al- 
ways laying hold in y® water, will make y° bat- 
toe goe as if two men rowed, and he can steer 
at y® same time by lines like plow lines. 

“11th mo: 19th.—The Fort Banks here is very 
near raised, which makes it look much stronger 
than it was in times of more danger; by accounts 
y° front next y® Inhabitants being of brick, and 
corners of y® angle of hewn stone, about 
foot high, y* back part next y® point where y* 
two rivers meets being of earth, and soded all 
so that it grows thick of long grass, that was 
done last year, and they have mowed y* bank 
several times this summer ; it’s four squair with 
a row of barracks along each squair, three rows 
of which are wooden frame work, and y* row 
on y® back side next ye point is brick; also a 


father, Nathaniel Wilson, who had been an officer | large brick house built this summer in y* south 
of the Revolutionary army, serving in a volun-| east corner, y® roof being now aputing on, 
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having fine steps at y* door of hewn freestone, 
a cellar all under it, at y® back side of the bar- 


racks opens y® doors of y® magazines, vaults and | 
lying under y® great banks of earth | 


dungeons ; 
thrown out of y® great trinches, all round in 


these are kept y® stores of ammunition, ete., and | 


prisoners that are to be tried for their lives; in 
these vaults are no light, but do they carry lan- 
thorns, and on y® south east bastion stands a high 
poal like a mast and top mast to hoist ye flag on, 
which is hoisted on every first day of y® week 
from about eleven to one o’clock, and on state 
days, ete.; there are three wells of water wall’d 
in y® fort, and a squair of clear ground in y¢ in- 
side of about two acres. 

“20th.—I have been informed by a young man 
that was ordered by y*® Commanding Officer, 
Collonel Bouquet (this summer), to number all 
y® dwelling-houses without y* fort, marking the 
number on each door; that there was above one 
hundred houses, but y* highest number I have 
seen, by better accounts, there is one hundred 
and fifty houses, to take notice of 1 think was 


burgh, where two years ago I have seen all y* 
houses that were without y® little fort, they had 
then, thrown down, only* one, which stands yet, 


also two that was within that little fort is now | 
standing, being y* hospital now, all y® rest being 
built since, which if y* place continue to increase 
near this manner, it must soon be very large, 


which seems likely to me. 

“12th mo: 1.—Many of y®* inhabitants here 
have hired a school-master, and subscribed above 
sixty pounds for this year for him, he has about 
twenty schollars, likewise, y® soberer sort of 
people seem to long for some public way of 
worship, so y® school-master, etc., reads y® Lit- 
tany and Common Prayer on y® first days to a 
Congregation of different principles (he being a 
Prisbiterant), where they behave very grave, 
(as [ heare), on y® occasion, y* children also are 
brought to Church as they call it. 

“12th mo: 2 25th. —A young Indian man brought 
us four turkeys, saying, that he was rec ommended 
by severals of his ac quaintances to come to y* 
Quaker who would use him very well, and hav- 
ing bought them and paid him six shillings cash, 
besides victuals and drink, he going out heard 
of a better market, so came back ‘and got y° 
turkeys, delivering y® money again, but his second 
Chap not pleasing him in dealing, he brought 
them back to us and had his money again, but 
he said Dam it several times at y® second Chap.” 


Caprain Jonn Cocuian.—The 
Aaron Burr’s Memoirs by Davis, and Mrs. Cog- 


* Meaning, except. 


‘ | entered into the army. 
seventy-eight, these being y® inhabitants of Pitts- 


readers of 
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lan’s Autobiography, may not be displeased to 
see the following interesting Obituary notice of 
that too noted Jady’s husband; under date of 
February, 1807. 

“In St. Bartholomew’s- Hospital, London, in 
the most abject state of poverty and distress, in 
the 54th year of his age, John Coghlan, Esq., 
sometime a captain in the 88th regiment of foot. 
Amidst the crash of states and downfall of em- 
pires it may not be unprofitable to the younger 
part of our readers to turn aside from the awful 
events of the passing day to contemplate for a 
moment the melancholy vicissitudes of private 
individual life. This unhappy man, in the dawn 
of his days had the brightest prospects. His 
father, a London merchant, though possessing 
great wealth, destined his son for the navy, and 
committed him to the care of his friend the cele- 
brated Captain Cook, with whom be made a 
voyage around the world as amidshipman. Not 
liking the sea, he turned his thoughts succes- 
sively to the bar, and to the church, and at last 
He served several cam- 
paigns in America, and was at the storming of 
Fort Clinton, and in several other actions, where 
he behaved gallantly. At New York he married 
Miss Moncrieff, so celebrated afterwards in the 
annals of gallantry as Mrs. Coghlan. From this 
unfortunate connection, formed without caution, 
and without prudence, may be dated his misfor- 
tunes and his misery. She was a rank Republi- 
can in principle, which could not well accord 
with the sentiments of a young soldier full of 
spirit and loyalty, then fighting the battles of his 
country. The lady soon chose another protector. 
After the peace of 1783, he obtained his Majes- 
ty’s permission under the sign manual to serve 
in the Russian army. But his domestic disap- 
pointment preyed upon his mind, and he became 
dissipated and unstable, and served one campaign 
only with the Russians. Having made the tour 
of Europe, he returned to England and entered 
with avidity into every fashionable vice and folly 
of the day. His extravagance and attachment 
to the fair sex gradually involved him in poverty 
and ruin, and rendered him in the end, after va- 
rious and uncommon changes of fortune and sit- 
uation, the broken-down and pitiable object of 
a charitable institution. Highly favored by na- 
ture, he possessed great power of body and mind. 
He was sociable and convivial; and at will could 
‘set the table in a roar,’ and was accounted one 
of the handsomest men of his time. In his hap- 
pier days, lawyers and medical men had a great 
deal of his money. He was respectably con- 
nected both in England and Wales; yet the hu- 
manity of the officers of the: Hospital detained 
the body a full fortnight in the dead-house in the 
vain hope that some relation might step forward 
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to pay the last sad duties to tlfe dead. The 

charity of a stranger furnished & covering for his 

remains, which were deposited in the burying- 

ground of the Hospital.” ©. M. Smirn. 
New York. 


RECEPTION OF GEN. GREENE BY THE TOWN OF 
Petrerspurc.—The following may be worthy of | 
a place in the pages of the Hisrorroat MaGa- 
ZINE. ©. C. 

PererssurG, Va. 


“ To the Hon. Maj. General Greene— 


“Sir: We, the Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council of the town of Petersburg, beg leave to 
testify our happiness in your arrival at this 
place, and in having an opportunity of expressing 
our grateful sense of the signal services you have 
rendered to America in general, and to this State | 
in particular. Your military character and hon- | 
orable perseverance, during a long war, merit 
the highest applause from a people to whose in- | 
dependence you have so ably contributed. By 
your exertions in the South, the inhabitants were 
relieved from the calamities of a cruel war, and 
the enemy, who had ravaged in all quarters, | 
were with a small force confined within the | 
limits of a town. While we look back to this | 
happy period of the war, we contemplate with | 
admiration the events that led to it, the difficul- 
ties you surmounted, and the resources you cre- | 
ated. Sensible as we are of the great talents 
that form your character as a soldier, we are no | 
less pleased with your social virtues and agree- | 
able manuers, than with your moderation of jus- | 
tice to all parties. 

“To your abilities and eminent services we trust | 
the affectionate gratitude of your fellow citizens 
will be ever mindful, and that the faithful histo- 
rian will transmit them with honor to all poster- 
ity. Finally, we implore the Supreme Being, | 
who has conducted you through so many dangers, | 
to hold you in his protection during a long and 
happy life. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To which he was pleased to return the follow- 
ing answer : 


“ To the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of the town of Petersburg. 


“GENTLEMEN : This instance of your politeness 
is the more pleasing, as it was unexpected. The 
war being at an end and my command extinct, 
this address seems not to be matter of form, but 
amarkofesteem. The flattering terms in which 
you express yourselves of my public conduct, 
displays both your justice and your generosity. 
In reviewing the calamities that are past, and 
contemplating the pleasures to come, I feel a hap- 


| Mr. William Durell, on Old 


piness in distress. For though I am oppressed 
with difficulties created by public necessity, and 
though I have too much reason to think they 
will cloud, if not embitter future life, vet as they 
have contributed to public happiness, it serves to 
soften private misfortune. 

“The compliment you pay to my social charac- 
ter and the solicitude you express for my future 
protection, merit every acknowledgment which 
a generous nature can feel, or a grateful temper’ 
return, and such I wish to offer. 

“T am, gentlemen, with the highest esteem, 


your most obedient humble servant. 


‘“ NATHANIEL GREENE.” 


‘* PererssurG, Oct, 22, 1784.’’ 


After presenting the foregoing address, the 
General, with the officers and gentlemen in town, 
were invited to a public dinner, at the house of 
street, where the 
afternoon was spent in the greatest harmony 
and sociability. 


THe Union or tHe Strates.—The Providence 
Post notices the following coincidence :— 


“At the recent celebration of American 
Independence in Liverpool by citizens of the 
United States, Beverly Tucker, Esq., our Consul, 
presiding, the following was the sixth regular 
toast: 

‘**G. The States of the American Union.—distinct as 
the billows—one as the sea.’ 

‘Now it so happened that our worthy Mayor, 
at the celebration in Pawtucket, on the same 
day, closed a very felicitous speech in response 
to a compliment, with the following sentiment: 
‘““\* The States of our Union—long, long may they be 

Distinct like the billows, yet one like the sea.’ 

‘We do noesee why this.may not be considered 
as fair an evidence of spiritual communion be- 
tween kindred minds as any of the late published 
tests. That the idea should occur to two gen- 
tlemen, three thousand miles apart, and be pub- 
lished in the same words, under circumstances 
that preclude the possibility of collusion, looks 
a little suspicious. What say the mediums? No 
one will be so uncourteous as to charge the coin- 
cidence to the account of kindred reading!” 


The Boston Atlas thus replies to this :— 


“ At acelebration in Richmond, Virginia, some 
twenty years ago, some person gave as a senti- 
ment the lines which are attributed to ‘our 
worthy Mayor.’ The sentiment was quoted in 
nearly every paper in the country, and was 
universally regarded as a most felicitious an 


beautiful sentiment, and the gentleman who gave 
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it received many commendations. But, in a few | 
weeks, some ‘book worm,’ without any malice | 
aforethought, disrobed it of its originality. The 

lines were written by Montgomery, and occur in | 


the poem entitled ‘ Ocean.’ 
tion: 


‘** Ah! why has Jehovah, in forming the world, 
With the waters divided the land? 
Tho’ ramparts of rocks round the firmament hurl'd, 
And cradled the deep in his hand, 
If man may transgress his Eternal decree, 
And leap o’er the bounds of his birth, 
And violate nations and realms that should be 
Distinct like the billows, yet one like the sea.’ 


Here is the quota- 


“This may explain to our Providence friend 
why the same sentiment should be drunk in 
England and America on the late anniversary 
of our nation’s birthday.” 


Tue Lover anp THE Ecno.—“ The following 
elegant bagatelle,” so says the newspaper from 
which some time ago, I clipped it, ‘ was the pro- 
duction of Dr. John M. Harney, who died at 
Bardstown, Kentucky, in 1825. He has pub- 
lished several light pieces of uncommon merit.” 

It seems worthy of a place in the Maga- 
zine. TREMONT. 


Lover. Echo! mysterious nymph, declare 
Of what you’re made, and what you are— 
Echo. 


Air! 
Lover. 


Echo. 
Lover. 


Echo. 
Lover. 


Echo. 
Lover. 


Echo. 
Lover. 


Mid air, cliff and places high, 
Sweet Echo! listening love you lie— 

You lie! 
Thou dost resuscitate dead sounds— 
Hark! how my voice revives, resounds ! 

Zounds ! 
T’ll question thee before I go— 
Come, answer me more apropos! 

Poh! Poh! 

Tell me, fair nymph, if e’er you saw 
So sweet a girl as Phebe Shaw! 


Say, what will turn that frisking coney 
Into the toils of matrimony ? 

Echo. ° bd 
Lover. Has Phobe not a heavenly brow ? 

Is it not white as pearl—as snow? 


Money ! 
Echo. 
Lover, 


Echo. 
Lover. 


Ass! no! 
Her eyes! Was ever such a pair? 
Are the stars brighter than they are ? 

They are! 
Echo, thou liest, but can’t deceive me; 
Her eyes eclipse the stars, believe me— 

Leave me! 
But come, thou saucy, pert romancer, 
Who is as fair as Phebe? Answer. 

Ann Sir! 


Echo. 
Lover. 


Echo. 


ELectrocrapa.—A writer in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, suggests the word * Elec- 
trograph” as a substitute for “telegraphic des- 
patch” and “ telegram.”. The latter mean only 
a communication by signals as far as can be seen, 
while the former literally signifies writing by 
lightning. 


|noted and the following) are identical. 
| Preface to Collins’ Bible is common to both and 
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Tue Coorrfstown Brsrz.—The following is 
a copy of the titlé-page of this edition: “ H. & E. 
Phinney’s Stereotype Edition | The | Holy Bible, 

| containing the | Old and New Testaments: | 


| Translated out of the Original Tongues, ! and 
| with | The former translations diligently com- 


pared and revised | with | Canne’s Marginal 
Notes and References. | To which are added, An 
Index; | An Alphabetical Table | of all the 
Names in the Old and New Testaments, with 
their Significations; | Tables ofScriptureW cighits, 
Measures, and Coins, etc. | Cooprrsrown, N.Y. | 
Stereotyped, printed, and published by II. & FE. 
Phinney, | and sold by them at their Book store, 
and by the Booksellers generally | in the United 


| States. | 1830.” 


Tne Saratoca Sprincs Bisrz.—‘he title of 
this edition is the same as that of Cooperstown, 
except that the words “ H. & E. Phinney’s” are 
omitted in the top line, and “ together with the 
Apocrypha,” is inserted after the word “ Testa- 
ments.” The imprint is “SararoGa Sprinos: 

| Printed and published, wholesale and retail, 


| by G. M. Davison. | 1833.” 


Both these editions of the Scriptures are in 
quarto in 4s, and (with the exceptions above 
The 


in each, the Old Testament terminates at page 
574, followed by one leaf and title of the New 
Testament, the text of which begins on 579. 
The last page of both editions is marked 768. 
Besides these, in the Saratoga copy, are a few 
wood engravings; but the Apocrypha is in 
smaller type; paged independently and with ex- 
clusive sig. letters a-m, 1-96, and inserted, or 
interpolated between the Testaments. 





| 
Pshaw ! 


It hence may be inferred that the plates 
were got up by one person. After being used 
|in a town or village, with or without the Apo- 

erypha, as circumstances justified, and with the 
local imprint, they were sold to some other 
printer, and thus we come to have a multitude of 
different editions of the same book from various 
| localities in this State, although the stereotype 
plates from which they are printed are the 
same. E. 

Tne Devereux Testament.—This 
sought for by collectors, as it is the first, and 
(we believe,) the only edition of the Rheims or 
Catholic version of the New Testament pub- 
lished in this State out of New York city. 

The following has been furnished us as the 
origin of this edition. Messrs. Nicolas Devereux 
of Utica, and Lewis Willcocks of New York, 
zealous and wealthy catholic gentlemen, being in 
company, the conversation turned on the dissem- 
ination of the Scriptures, which one gentleman 


book is 
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of the party alleged was Seetmntennnenl ‘we | 

Catholics. Messrs. D. and W. denied such to be 
a case, and offered to furnish at their own ex- 
pense, stereotype plates fur an edition of the 
Rheims New Testament, if some society with 
which the party above mentioned was connected, 
would print off and distribute the copies. This 
offer is said to have been accepted, and the work 
was accordingly stereotyped, with-the oer 
tion of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Dubois of meal 
and, when finished, offered to the a 
with whom the agreement had been made. 
From some cause or other he, or the society, de- 
clined to print the edition, and thereupon the | 
work was published for the proprietors. 

The “Devereux Testament” is a 12mo. of 
844 pp. The copyright bears date September, 
1828. Thére are editions of 1829, 1833, and | 
1835, printed by William Williams, Utica (who | 
supplied the State of Ohio and the Valley of the | 
Mississippi with large quantities of the work). 
Davis of Utica, is said also to have published an 
edition in 1840. The plates finally passed into 
the hands of the Sadliers of New York city, 

E. B. O’C. 


Savanna, 16 October, 1783. 
Letter oF Gov. Hatt.—Sir: I have consid- 
ered the application, made in favor of some 
Gent™ to the Southward, known to Col. Win. 
McIntosh, and make no doubt of the goodness of 
their characters, and should be extremely sorry, 
if any one Good man, should meet with the least 
molestation. Those who are entituled to good 
characters have I think, nothing to fear. I would 
recommend to the Gent™ of Liberty county, 
that those who are not on the Bill of attainder, 
and are not otherways obnoxious, or offensive, 
be not in any respect disturbed. 
I am Sir, your obd’t. and most h’ble serv’t. 


L. HALL.* 
Rp. How ey, Esq. 


Exror’s INptAN Brste.—As this is one of the 
most remarkable literary productions which the 
world has ever seen; and as it must become, if 
it is not already, the rarest gem of the typo- 
graphic art in the United States, the following 
memorandum of the perfect copies known to 
exist, may be of use to scholars and bibliogra- 
phers. There are no doubt other copies, the 
knowledge of which has not come to the writer. 

Copies of the First edition of 1663, are owned by 
1, Harvard University, . . 
2. American Antiquarian Society, 
3. The Boston Atheneum, . . 


Cambridge. 
Worcester. 
Boston, 


* Governor of Georgia in 1783, and signer of the De- 
claration of Independence. 


| most, 


* Huchinson,” 
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Boston. 

New York. 
Boston, | 
Providence. 
Cambridge. 
Newport. 
Philadelphia. 
Provideuce. 
Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Copies of the Second edition of 1685, are owned by 


. Harvard University, . . Cambridge. 
. American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. 
3. The Boston Atheneum, . Boston. 
4, The Massachusetts Hist. Soc iety, "7 
5. James Lenox, . ; 4 
3. Edward Everett, ... . 
. John Carter Brown, . . . 
. George Livermore, . . 
. Edwd. A. Crowninshield, 
The Philadelphia Library, 
. The New York State Library, 
2. The Theological Seminary, . . 
3. The American Philosophical Soc., 
. Yale College, .. 


eo Massachusetts a, eae 
5. James Lenox, . os 
3. Edward Everett, . .... 
John Carter Brown, 
8. George Livermore, 
9. Newport Library, 
. Loganian Library, = 
- Brown University, . 
. American Philosophical Society, 
3. Henry C. Murphy, .. ° 


New York. 
Boston. 
Providence. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
Albany. 
Andover, Mass. 
Philadelphia, 
New Haven. 


The writer would snnenit th: it persons having 
other copies of Eliot’s Bible, or knowing where 
they are to be found, should make a note of the 


| same and send it to the Historical Magazine for 


J-R.B 


publication. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ILLUMINATION OF THE OLp Hancock 
House, Bosroy.—Among the most, if not the 
interesting feature of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph celebration last evening, says the Boston 
Traveller of August 18, was the illumination of 
the old John Hancock mansion, on Beacon street. 
The old gentleman, nephew of the Revolutiou- 
ary patriot, who now owns and occupies the 
premises, gave directions, that in honor of the 
event, even the lightning rods planted by Frank- 
lin himself on his mansion, should afford some* 
indications of the joy universally felt on the ac- 
complishment of this great undertaking. The 
mansion was illuminated from the lower floor to 
the attic, and was a beautiful spectacle. An in- 
teresting circumstance connected with this illu- 
mination is related in regard to the candlesticks 
which were used. They have been brought in 
requisition for a purpose similar to that of last 
night, on three previous memorable occasions. 
In 1783, when peace was declared; in 1815, 
when the difficulties growing out of the last war 
were settled by a peace Declaration ; and in 1848, 
on the occasion of the Cochituate Water Cele- 
bration. 


Tue 


QUERIES. 
SPELLING OF TOE SEVENTEENTH 
i. p. 170).—Your correspondent 
in the June number of the Ilist. 


IRREGULAR 
Century, (vol. 
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Mag., gives several examples of the same words 
being spelled differently on the same page in the 
“ Short Story,” published in 1644, His examples 
and those I have myself observed in other works, 
convince me that these variations in orthography 
were intentional; but I never supposed there 
was Any system in them till I met with the fol- 
lowing remark in a late number of the English 
“Notes and Queries” (2d S. v. 400, May 15, 
1858): 

‘* When the pronouns mee, etc., are spelled with 
a double e, as mee, etc., it denotes the word to be 
emphatick.” 

‘this remark is found in an article on “The 
First Edition of Paradise Lost,” which I presume, 
from the initials appended, was written by S. W. 
Singer. The writer is quoting a note by Wald- 
ron, upon the first edition of Milton’s great poem, 
and probably the annotator had reference to that 


work only; but the thought has suggested itself 


whether this rule will not hold good in other 
cases of books printed at that period and earlier ? 
1 would ask if any uniformity has been observed 
by your readers in this apparently irregular spel- 
ling of the seventeenth century? TREMONT. 

Boston, July 13. 

Bovquet.—I have seen this word written and 
heard it pronounced boguet, by persons who can- 
not plead ignorance as an excuse. Have they 
any good reason for it? Tyro. 


Duptey Woopsrivce.—Can any of the corres- 


pondents of the Hist. Mag. inform me who was | 


the father of Dudley Woodbridge, who graduated 
at HI. C. 1724, and died at Stonington, Ct. in 1790, 
aged 84? tet 
Fort Wasuineton.— Why is this fort, at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., called Fort Nonsense ? W. 


Gornam.—Will any of your readers please to 
inform us the origin and meaning of Gotham and 
Gothamites, for New York? W. 


Matruew Lyon.—Mr. Lyon was a Member of 


Congress from Kentucky early in the present cen- 
tury. In what town did he live? During what 
years did he represent Kentucky in Congress? 
Did he do anything to distinguish himself? What 
other offices did he hold in Kentucky, and when? 
Any other facts or dates in regard to his publie 
or private life in Kentucky ? 
zine will be of great service to the querist, B. 
GLITTERING GENERALITIES.— Who is the author 
of this phrase as applied to the Declaration of In- 


dependence ? t?t 
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Fort Stanwix.—The Rev. Dr. Peck, in his re- 
cent work entitled ‘Wyoming; its History,” 
states, in a note to p. 33, that ‘* The French had 
built a fort here (at Rome), called Fort Stanwix.” 

As this is rather at variance with what has 
been the general opinion, up to the appearance of 
Dr. Peck’s work, I should like to inquire, upon 
what aathority that gentleman gives the paterni- 
ty of the fort in question to the French? *t* 


OsanvDER.—Miscellaneous Poems on Moral and 
Religious Subjects. By Osander. Hudson: Prin- 
ted by Wm. E. Norman, No. 2 Warren st., 1811, 
12mo. pp. 180, is the title of a little volume pub- 
lished by its author, to enable him to obtain such 
pecuniary assistance as would defray his expenses 
whilst studying for the Gospel Ministry. Who 
was Osander ? CO. 


Lake Grorce.-—What was the Indian name of 
this beautiful lake ? Cooper is said to have coined 
the name Horicon, by which it is sometimes 
known. t?? 

Crane.—Can any one inform me the christian 
name of the first settler of that name in this 
country? In what state did he live, and from 
what part of the old world did he emigrate ? 

U. C., Jr. 

BALtrmoreE, Md. 

Lire oF ALEXANDER Smitn.—! have a fictitious 
narrative, entitled: ‘The Life of Alexander 
Smith, Captain of the Island of Pitcairn; one of 
the Mutineers on board His Majesty’s ship Bounty 
commanded by Lieut. Wm. Bligh; written by 
himself, on the above island, and bringing the 
account from Pitcairn down to the year 1815. 
Boston: Printed by Sylvester T. 1819.” 
12mo, pp. 240. 

The copyright is in the name of Charles L. 
Sargent. The hero of the story is said to have 
been born at Gloucester, Mass., in 1760. 

Can any of your readers inform me who was 
the author ? J. D. 


Goss, 


AMERICAN Knicutrwoop.—Grahame, in his 
History of the United States, relates that Gov. 
Spottswood of Virginia, having in 1794 success- 
fully conducted an expedition composed of many 
of the most respectable persons in that province, 
across the Appalachian mountains, on his return, 


| ‘established a temporary order of knightwood in 
Answers in the October number of the Maga- | 


Virginia, under the title of ‘The Tramontane 
Order, or The Knights of the Golden Horseshve.’ 


| Each of the knights was entitled to wear a golden 


horseshoe on his breast, as a mark of distine- 
tion for having surmounted the Appalachian 


ridge.” 
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Gov. 
George I. of England, and by him presented with 
asmall golden horseshoe, bearing the inscription, 
“Sic juvat transcendere montes,” as his coat of 
arms. 


Does not this account for Grahame’s state- | 
ment? Or was there such an order established ? | 


A. B. 


Coiumsvs, 0. 


First Setriers or Soutruo tp, L. I.—In Trum- 
bull’s History of Connecticut, vol. i., page 119, 
the following passage occurs: 

“Tt also appears, that New Haven, or their 
confederates, purchased and settled Yennycock, 
Southold, on Long Island. Mr. 
who had been a minister at Hingham, in Eng- 
land, came over, with a considerable part of his 
church, and here fixed his residence. He gath- 
ered his church anew, on the 21st of October ; 
and the planters united themselves with New 
Haven. However, they soon departed from the 


rule of appointing none to office, or of admitting 


none to be freemen but members of the church. 
New Haven insisted on this as a fundamental 
article of their constitution. They were, there- 
fore, for a number of years, obliged to conform 
to this law of the jurisdiction. 


principal men were the Reverend Mr. Youngs, 
Mr. William Wells, Mr. Barnabas Horton, Thomas | 


Mapes, John Tuthill, and Matthias Corwin.” 
This article, with slight alterations, appears to 
have been copied by all subsequent historians, 
when describing Southold. Barber and Lam- 
bert, in their Histories of New Haven, and Wood, 
Prime and Thompson, in their sketches of Long 
Island. As far as I can learn, the records of 
New Haven (Quilipiack) do not mention the 
names of either of the six persons so stated as 


landing at, or residing there prior to the settle- | 


ment of Southold. 

Where did Trumbull obtain his information ? 
Professor Kingsley remarks, that ‘ Dr. Trum- 
bull collected most of the materials for the fi 
volume of his history, as early as 1774, and was 
Trumbull, who possessed numerous documents 
to illustrate the early history of Connecticut. 


There is no improbability, therefore, in the suppo- | 


sition, that Dr. Trumbull had means of exact in- 
formation on this subject, which are now unknown. 
He says likewise, in the preface to his history, 
“that very little has been taken on tradition ;” 
and whenever he relates anything on the ground 
of tradition, he appears careful to state the fact. 

The records of Southold contain the names 
of some twelve or thirteen of the first settlers, 
among them the six stated by Dr. 
do not state from what part of England they 


John Youngs, | 


Some of the | 


Trumbull, but | 
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Spottswood was himself knighted by | ¢ 
| ed, 
| from some written documents—diary or memo- 
| randum 





| Most Excellent Majesty in Council” 
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came, or where in New E ahead they first land- 
If Dr. Trumbull obtained his information 


and such document is still in existence, 
perhaps it would throw some light on the sub- 
ject. 


It is generally supposed that the Rev. John 


| Young, with a part of his flock, came from Nor- 


folkshire, England, landed at some one of the 
early settlements in New England, but made no 
permanent abode until they “ planted” in South- 
old in 1640. 

Can any of our antiquarian friends give some 
authentic data for this supposition ? ae 


Petitions For Rexieious Liserry.—A history, 
or even a catalogue, of the various petitions for 
Religious Liberty drawn up at different times in 
our country and presented to the Colonial As- 
semblies and to the mother country, would be 
an invaluable historical document. I wish to 

call attention to this subject; especially as our 
struggles for religious liberty gave birth to our 
principles of civil liberty. Liberty of conscience 
has been god-father to liberty in the States. 

A number of petitions were laid before the 
General Court of Connecticut. I will name a 
few of them. 

The first of which I have any knowledge, was 
presented by the Baptists of Groton, (then a part 
of New London) in 1704. 

The second was preferred by the Quakers in 
the spring of 1729. 

A third was urged by the Baptists in the au- 
tumn of 1729. 

The Separatists presented their first petition 
in about 1741; the exact date I am unable to 
give. 

Another drawn up by Soloman Paine of Can- 
terbury, and Matthew Smith of Stonington, and 


| ‘ z 
| subscribed by near three hundred freemen, was 
| presented in 1748, 

first 


About this time a number of similar petitions 


2 S his . 5 was | from churches of Separatists were urged upon 
much aided in his undertaking by the first Gov. | : 


the Assembly. 

In 1753, about twenty of the Separate churches 
united in a memorial, signed by about one thou- 
sand, This same petition, with suitable verbal 
alterations, was sent to England “To the King’s 
in 1756, by 
the hands of Mr. Bliss Willoughby and Mr. Moses 
Morse. 

Can any one give us a full catalogue of the 
numerous petitions drawn up in Connecticut 
above, with the names of their authors and the 
dates of their presentation ? 

F. Denison. 

Norwicg, Conn, July, 1858. 
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Tre Oxtpest Damy Newspaper (vol. ii. pp. 
150, 211).—Your correspondent Retsilla, in the 
July number, in an article on Newspapers, says, 
“ It is hoped the inquiry of H. W. will bring out 
information as to the time when the first Daily 
was issued in other places; and also as to which 
of the newspapers now in existence in New 


England, and elsewhere can trace its origin to | 


the earliest date. 

The “* New Hampshire Gazette” is the oldest 
established newspaper in New England, and 
probably in the United States, having been 
commenced in Aug. 1756, by Daniel Fowle, and 
is still published at Portsmouth. 

The second is the “*‘ Newport Mercury,” com- 
menced in 1758, by James Franklin, and still 
published at Newport, R. I. 

The * Essex Gazette ” was published at Salem, 
2d Aug. 1768. May 12, 1775, it was removed 
to Cambridge, and called the New England Chro- 
nicle, or the Essex Gazette. In April, 1776, it 
was removed to Boston, and the words Essex 
Gazette omitted; subsequently it was called the 
“ Independent Chronicle,” and many years after- 
wards (June 2d, 1817,) was united with the 
Boston Patriot, and subsequently, in 1840, they 
became merged in the “Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser,” or rather it is still published on Wednesday 
and Saturday, under the title of the ‘“Semi- 
Weekly Advertiser,” which paper should in fact 
be considered as the third oldest newspaper in 
New England, for although the name has often 
been changed, it is still a continuation of the 
“Essex Gazette.”* The “Massachusett’s Spy” 
was commenced at Boston, 7th March, 1771, by 
Isaiah Thomas, and removed to Worcester, where 
it is still published, being the fourth oldest news- 
paper in New England. 

The first daily newspaper in Boston was the 
“ Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser,” com- 
menced Oct. 2d, 1796; it was continued about 
four months, 

The “ Federal Gazette and Daily Advertiser ” 
was commenced Ist January, 1798, but con- 
tinued for only a few months. 

Another attempt was made in 1809, when B. 
Parks published the “ Daily Advertiser ;” it was 
a small quarto. Number 47 is dated July 2Ist, 
1809; it was continued for only a short time, 

The “Boston Daily Advertiser” was com- 
menced about 1813, when the “ Repository” be- 
came incorporated with it, so that it was 
the first successful attempt at establishing a 


* The writer has files from 1st January, 1774, down to 
the present time; but a few numbers are missing; and 
also several imperfect volumes of the Essex Gazette 
prior to that time. 
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daily newspaper in Boston; and may the shadow 
of the “ Respectable Daily ” never be less. 

a. W@W P. 
Boston, July 19, 1858. 


Masor-Gen. Rosert Prescott (vol. i. p. 373), 
—Correspondent G. M. C. asks if Major-Gen. 
fobert Prescott (whose name he finds in a list 
of British officers, printed in 1778,) distinguished 
himself in the Revolutionary army ? 
In a note to Commissary Wilson’s Order Book 
(Albany, 1857), p. 120, G. M. ©. will find a 
sketch of the life of one Major-Gen. Robert 
Prescott, who served in the British army in our 
Revolutionary War; but it does not appear that 
he was a major-general in 1778, as his appoint- 
ment to that rank was in 1781. 
Mosanewamoo. 
YaNnKEE Doopte (vol. i. pp. 26, 92, 124, 221, 
814; Vol. ii. p. 212).—The following letter, says 
the National Intelligencer, has been received by 
a gentleman of this city from our accomplished 
secretary of legation at Madrid :— 
‘*Maprip, June 3, 1858, 
““My Dear Sir: The tune Yankee Doodle, 
from the first of my showing it here, has been 
acknowledged by persons acquainted with music 
to bear a strong resemblance to the popular airs 
of Biscay; and yesterday a professor from the 
north recognized it as being much like the an- 
cient sword dance played on solemn occasions 
by the people of San Sebastian. He says the 
tune varies in those provinces, and proposes in a 
couple of months to give me the changes as they 
are to be found in their different towns, that the 
matter may be judged of and fairly understvod. 
Our national air certainly has it origin in the 
music of the free Pyrenees; the first strains are 
identically those of the heroic Danza Exsparta, 
as it was played to me, of brave old Biscay. 
* Very truly yours, 
* BucKINGHAM SmitH.” 


Kossuth, says the Boston Post, informed us that 
the Hungarians with him in this country first 
heard Yankee Doodle on the Mississippi River, 
when they immediately recognized it as one of 
the old national airs of their native land—one 
played in the dances of that country—and they 
began immediately to caper and dance as they 
used to in Hungary. It is curious that the same 
air should be found in old Biscay. 

Another correspondent says, Watson in his 
Annals of Philadelphia, vol ii. pp. 333, 335, gives 
a good account of the origin of Yankee Doodle. 


PortRAIts OF WASHINGTON (vol. ii. pp. 151, 
213).—In reply to T. F. 8. query, I send you two 
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brief accounts of portraits of Washington; the 
first, taken from the New Orleans Delta, of Dec. 
1857: the second from the Cincinnati Inquirer, 
June, 1858. J. A. M. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


‘“ During the War of Independence, Louis XVI. 
sent his famous painter, Lebarbier, to America, 
charged with the double mission of presenting 
Washington with the decoration of the order of 
‘Saint Esprit,’ and of painting the portrait of the 
Father of his Country. The commands of the 
King of France were fulfilled, and Lebarbier 
returned to Europe, carrying with him a mag- 
nificent full-length picture of Washington. At 
the French Revolution this painting was sold in 
common with most of the furniture of the un- 
fortunate Louis, and fell into the hands of an 
amateur whose effects were disposed of a few 
months ago, while C. Duhamel, Esq., of this city, 
was in Paris. Mr. Duhamel purchased the paint- 
ing, and has brought it to New Orleans, where 
it may be seen by the lovers of artistic merit at 
50 Chartres street. 

“ This is, undoubtedly, one of the most beauti- 
ful and striking of the portraits of Washington. 
Its merit as a work of art is undoubted. The 
picture is a full-sized likeness of Washington at 
a period when the hero was at the acme of phy- 
sical development, and before time had ren- 
dered his proportions somewhat large and un- 
symmetrical. His attitude is full of grace, his 
countenance wears an air of benevolence and 
calm repose. His right hand rests upon his hip, 
whilst his left is on a piece of ordnance. The 
expression of the portrait is remarkably fine, 
and the details are worked up with a skill de- 
noting high artistic merit. We advise all who 
have seen a picture of Washington taken while 
the subject was still in the prime of manhood, 
to examine this admirable work.” 

Pencil Sketch of Washington—We were 
lately shown a pencil sketch of General Wash- 
ington taken from life by Charles Wilson Peale, 
in the year 1777. It was framed from a part of 
an elm tree, thén standing in front of Chew’s 
house, on the Germantown Battle Ground. The 
frame was made by a son of Dr. Fraley, of 
Revolutionary fame. 


Pieras ET GratuLatio, &o., (vol. i. p. 26).— 
The English Ode which obtained the prize of a 


guinea, was written by the Rev. Samuel 
Deane, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

In August, 1847, the late Elijah Deane of'Mans- 
field, Mass., then an old man, but possessing a re- 
markably retentive memory, repeated to the wri- 
ter of this, the poem (numbered ten), commenc- 
ing: ‘Hark! to what melancholy sound,” and in- 
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formed him that his uncle, Rev. Dr Samuel 
Deane of Portland, received a guinea for writ- 
ing it. 

Mr. Jacob Deane, of Mansfield, now in his 78th 
year (a relative of Dr. Deane), also informs the 
writer that he remembers having heard that Dr. 
Deane received a guinea for writing a poem to 
send to the King of England. 

In the Monthly Anthology for 1809, is a refer- 
ence, in notices to correspondents, to a letter from 
tev. Dr. Deane, at that time the only surviving 
writer in the above work, with regard to the dif- 
ferent authors. Can any of your correspondents 
state whether that letter is now in existence, and 
if so, in whose hands? W. R. Dz 

BROOKLYN, July 30, 1858. 


Book PRINTED IN 1446 with A Date (vol. i. 
p. 837; vol. ii. p. 22 and p. 185).—The title of 
the book bearing this date, exhibited by Mr. 
Pulsifer, I find given in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser for July 3, 1856, as follows: 

‘“* Searmones aurei de sanctis fratris Leonardi 
vtino sacre theologie doctoris ordinis predi- 
catorem.” J. D. 


Wire Purine (vol. i. p. 244).—I do not 
think the definition copied from the Boston Bee 
gives the sense in which this phrase is generally 
used. Webster’s definition seems the true one; 
namely, ‘* The act of pulling the wires of a pup- 
pet; hence, secret influence or management; 
intrigue.” See his large Dictionary, p. 1268. 

MosauGwamoc. 


FRANKLIN (vol. 1i. p. 163.)—In the number 
of the Historical Magazine for June, is a letter 
from Franklin. The writer of the preliminary 
notice remarks: “I am not aware that it has 
ever befure appeared in print. The name of the 
person to whom it was addressed is lost with the 
envelope or outer leaf.” This letter may be 
found in Sparks’s edition of Franklin’s Works, 
vol. vi. p. 161, addressed to the Rev. Jared Eliot, 
of Killingworth in Connecticut, who was much 
given to philosophical studies. By the InpEx it 
appears that ten other letters addressed to him 
were printed for the first time inthat work. Mr. 
Sparks says in his preface, that these letters were 
furnished to him by Mr. Thomas F. Davies of 
New Haven. 

I have also seen in several newspapers a very 
interesting letter from Washington to Madison, 


|concerning the Farewell Address, dated May 


20th, 1792, purporting to be published from the 
original among Madison’s papers, with the re- 


| mark, that it is not contained in Sparks’s Wash- 


ington. Whoever will turn to that work, vol. 
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xii. p. 382, will find the same letter, and Mr. 
Madison’s answer. 
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Necro-Eneuisn Testament, (vol. ii. p. 241). 
—This singular translation, concerning which 
your correspondent “ Rice Planter,” inquires in 
the last number of the Historical Magazine, was 
prepared for the negroes in Surinam, who num- 
ber slave and free, nearly 100,000. For more 
than a century, the missionaries of the Moravian 
church have been laboring there. and with no 
little success. More than one-quarter of the 
population, it is said, are now under the influ- 
ences of Christian instruction. Their language 
is a strange compound of English and Dutch, 
with a sprinkling of Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
and African. No other work in this language 
has been published. The New Testament has 
been twice printed—in 1829 and in 1846. Very 
few copies were retained in England, and these, 
when offered for sale, bring a high price. The 
Duke of Sussex’s copy sold at auction in 1845, 
for £310. My copy isof the first edition. There 
is an account of this Testament in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” written by Southey, and also in “The 
Bible of Every Land.” 

G. L. 

Dana Hitt, Cambridge, August 10, 1858. 


Tue First Rericious NrewspapEr IN AMERIOA 
(vol. i. pp. 280, 316, vol. ii. p. 27).—I perceive 
that different periodicals are discussing the ques- 
tion as to when, and by whom the first religious 
newspaper in America was published. It was 
Harper’s Weekly, I think, that asserted a few 
weeks since that the father of N. P. Willis 
started the first religious sheet in 1816, while a 
correspondent in the May No. of Harper’s Maga- 
eine asserts that Francis D. Allen, who com- 
menced the publication of the Christian Mirror 
in 1812, is entitled to the credit of being the 
pioneer in that field. 

Contrary to the above claims, I think the 
palm will be awarded to the Rev. Elias Smith 


(father of Matthew Hale Smith) and Daniel P. | 


Drown, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. H., who com- 
menced the publication of a Christian Baptist 
paper called the Herald of Gospel Liberty, the 
first No. of which appeared Sept. 1, 1808. It 
was discontinued Sept. 1817. The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, now printed in Newburyport, is 
a continuation of the Christian Herald, which 
was commenced by Robt. Foster, July, 1818, and 
continued after the death of Foster by Elijah 
Shaw. and not of the original sheet of that name, 
which is assumed by ante-dating the number of 
its volumes to the origin of its name-sake. 
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If the intentions of a gentleman we know of 
have been carried out, complete files of the Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty for the years 1808 and 09 
have been deposited in either the Portsmouth 
Atheneum, or the archives of the N. H. Histori- 
cal Society. IL. L, 

CambEN, Me., June 18, 1858, 


| Obituary. 


At New York, July 19, Witt1am T. Porter, 
Editor of Porter's Spirit of the Times. He was 
52 years of age at his death. Few men, says 
the Zribune, “ pursuing a quiet literary life, were 
better known than Mr. Porter, and few had 
more warm personal friends in all parts of the 
country; or possessed a more wide-spread popu- 
larity. He was born in northeastern Vermont. 
When he had completed his studies he was em- 
ployed for some time as a teacher, which pro- 
fession he discontinued to become a practical 
printer. When he had learned his business, he 
came to this city, and was soon promoted to the 
position of foreman and proof-reader. At the 
beginning of 1832, Mr. Porter,, in connection 
with another young printer, Mr. James Howe, 
now of Indiana, began the publication of Zhe 
Spirit of the Times, a weekly paper, devoted to 
sporting news and literature. The paper had 
for years no rival, and attained a satisfactory 
patronage. He continued in this connection 
until the year 1856, when, having previously 
sold out his interest, he, in connection with Mr. 
George Wilkes, began the publication of Porter's 
Spirit of the Times, in rivalry with his old 
journal, and continued editor of Porter's Spirit 
since, till his death. 

“Mr. Porter was a man of fine personal ap- 
pearance. Over six feet high, with excellent 
proportions, and comely features, his appearance 
was one that would be apt to make an impres- 
sion upon all who saw him. He was generous 
to a fault, polite and courteous in his manners, 
and upon all matters connected with the turf 
and sporting subjects, a high authority. He was 
a free liver, and his excesses in this regard pro- 
bably hastened his death. Mr. Porter was never 
married. His only near relation living is Mrs. 
Brinley, wife of Hon. Francis Brinley, of Kings- 
bury, Conn., a lady of superior mind and an 
able writer, with the children of her deceased 
brother Benjamin. His brother, Dr. T. 0. 
Porter, was an able teacher and a successful 
writer, and about fourteen years since he com- 
menced, in connection with N. P. Willis, the 
publication of a weekly paper called The Corsair. 
He died several years since. George Porter, 
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another brother, was also a well-known writer, 
and was connected with The Spirit of the Times 
for several years. He ceased his connection 
with the paper, however, to assume a position 
on The New Orleans Picayune, where he died 
in 1851. The youngest brother, Frank, also a 
writer in The Spirit, succeeded George in The 
Picayune, but his health failing, he went to 
Europe in hopes to recuperate ; not succeeding, 
he returned to New Orleans and died. William 
was the last survivor of five brothers, known to 
us and to the reading public, two of them older, 
and two of them younger than himself.” 


At New Haven, July 29th, 1858, Rev. Jerg- 
miAH Atwater, D.D., aged 84 years. He was 
a native of New Haven, and son of Jeremiah 
Atwater, Esq., a merchant of the same place. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1793, and was 
the youngest of his class, and distinguished him- 
self by his scholarship, taking several premiums. 

He was tutor at Yale from 1795 to 1799. 

As a young man adapted to the place, he was 


recommended by Dr. Dwight, then President of 


Yale College, who was ever his fast friend and, 
was appointed the first President of Middlebury 
College in 1800. 
building up that College. He also entered into 
every public undertaking for the benefit of the 
place, and as an active Christian, his labors are 
still remembered. While residing in Middle- 
bury, he was married to Miss Clarissa Storrs, 
daughter of Rev. Eleazer Storrs, a graduate of 
Yale in 1762. In 1809 he succeeded the learned 
Dr. Nesbit as President of Dickenson College, 
Penn. The University of Pennsylvania con- 
ferred on him the title of Doctor of Divinity. In 
1815 he resigned his office, and removed to New 
Haven, where he resided until his death, enjoy- 
ing his literary taste in a quiet and retired life. 


Dr. Atwater had five children, three of whom | 


now survive. His wife, Mrs. Clarissa Atwater, 
died at New Haven, in 1834. He was subse- 
quently married to Mrs, Susan Barnes, who died 
in 1854. 


At Philadelphia, August 5, Mrs. Exizapern 
Wittina Jackson, relict of the late Major Wil- 
liam Jackson, in the 93d year of her age. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Willing Jackson, whose death 
was chronicled in the North American of yester- 
day, was one of those relicts of the classic era 
of our country, whose departure deserves especial 
note. 
family, with which so many of the early memo- 
ries of this city are connected, having been the 
sister of Richard Willing. It is through her 
husband, however, that she is best known in 
Philadelphia. Major Wm. Jackson was an aid 
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to General Washington, and his private Secre- 
tary. Subsequently to the revolutionary war, 
Major Jackson became a public man of consider- 
able influence. He was chosen to deliver the 
funeral oration in Philadelphia, for his old 
friend Washington, and the address is said to have 
been a very fine one. For anumber of years he 
was the publisher of a popular Philadelphia daily 
| evening paper, called the Commercial Register. 


| At the residence of his son, Staten Island, Aug. 
| 8, 1858, the Hon, Jonn Duer, Chief Justice of 
| the Superior Court of this city. About ten days 
| before he was attacked with a stroke of apoplexy, 
| which rendered him speechless, since which time 
| his family and friends have not dared to enter- 
| tain any hope of his recovery. In the early part 
of last January, while leaving the house of one 
of his brethren on the bench, he slipped, and in 
falling fractured his thigh severely. Surgical aid 
having been properly applied, he railied, though 
slowly, and after a confinement of several months 
was able to move about with the aid of a 
crutch. A month ago he ventured as far down 
town as the Superior Court. Soon after he went 
|to Staten Island, hoping, by the aid of its in- 
vigorating breezes, to recruit his strength for 
the resumption of judicial duties in the fall. In 
his enfeebled physical condition, however, the 
attack was not of a character to be resisted, and 
he has sunk under a stroke to which, under 
| ordinary circumstances, his strong constitution 
would not readily have succumbed. 

Judge Duer was born in Orange county, in 
this State, in 1786, of a family distinguished in 
Colonial history. His father was Col. William 
Duer, and his mother a daughter of Gen. William 
Alexander, commonly known as Lord Stirling, ¢ 
general officer in the Revolutionary army, and 
| a claimant of the Scottish earldom of Stirling. 
John Duer, with his brother William Alexan- 
| der, early adopted the profession of the law, and 
both won distinction in its pursuit. William 
Alexander Duer subsequently held various legis- 
| lative offices, was President of Columbia College, 
jand held other positions of profit and distinc- 

tion, He was also author of a treatise on the 
Constitution. He died recently in New Jersey. 
| John Duer commenced the practice of the law 
in Goshen, Orange county, in partnership with 
| the late Beverly Robinson, of this city. Although 
| his legal talents at once gave him prominence in 
his profession, he felt that he required a wider 
sphere for the exertion of them, and in 1820 remov- 
ed to New York, where he has ever since resided. 
He at once embarked in a large and lucrative prac- 
tice, and by avoiding political associations and 
the allurements of office, testitied at once his at- 
tachment to his profession and his appreciation 
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of the necessity of devoting himself to it exclu- | 


sively to become an accomplished and successful 
lawyer. His reputation soon secured him the ap- 
pointment of counsel to the old United States 
Life and Trust Company, the duties attending 
which absorbed a very considerable part of his 
time. 
the company. 


succeeded by John O. Spencer—a commissioner 
to revise the statute law of the State. He afford- 
ed valuable assistance on the first and second 
parts of the work, but his professional . labors 
prevented him from giving more than occasional 


advice to his colleagues on the third and fourth | 


parts. In 1849, after an honorable career at the 
bar of this city, Judge Duer was elected a 
justice of the Superior Court, a position he filled 
until his decease, On the death of Chief Justice 
Oakley last year, he became, by virtue of his 
seniority, and with the unanimous approbation 
of his colleagues and of the bar, Chief Justice of 
the Court, and though far advanced in years, 
was looking forward to a period of continued 
usefulness in judicial duties, when he was arrest- 
ed hy death. Besides his share in the revision 
of the statutes, Judge Duer is the author of a 
well-known treatise on the Law of Insurance, in 
two volumes, which is a standard work of refer- 
ence with the profession, and of the series of 
reports of decisions in the Superior Court, en- 
titled “‘ Duer’s Reports,” five volumes of which 
have been already published. The sixth is now 
in the press, and among the last labors of the 
Chief Justice were the revision and correction of 
the proof-sheets of this volume. Tis oration on 


the occasion of the death of Judge Kent was a | 


finished production, and showed the ripe and 
accomplished jurist. 

Although he took no active part in politics, 
Judge Duer entertained opinions in decided 
affinity with those of the late Whig party. He 
was strictly conservative in his views, and never 
refrained from uttering them when he believed 
that the occasion demanded an expression of 
opinion. An instance of this is afforded in his 


remarks delivered at the banquet given by the Bar | 
of this city to Kossuth and his companions in exile. | 
On that dccasion he did not hesitate to express | 


his warm disapproval of the sentiments which 
Kossuth’s progress through the country called 
forth, and to predict pernicious results from a 
universal acceptance of them. Ile was a promi- 
nent member of theProtestant Episcopal Church, 
and frequently participated in diocesan con- 
ventions as a lay member. His difficulty with 


Bishop Onderdonk, respecting the ordination of 


Mr. Cary, will be remembered as the occasion, 


He held this position until the failure of | 
By the act of April, 1825, he was | 
appointed, with Benjamin F. Butler and Henry | 
Wheaton—the latter of whom was subsequently | 


| sive knowledge. 
| were rather more stringent perhaps than the 





some years ago, of considerable feeling between 
the parties. 

As a jurist, Judge Duer possessed very high 
claims to respect. A clear and logical mind, 
extensive and varied learning, and a singular 
enthusiasm for his profession characterized his 
whole career. These qualities, united to an 
ardent temperament and a somewhat imperiou 
manner, were, perhaps, better adapted to the 
formaticen of a great lawyer than of a judge. But 
Judge Duer, though never able wholly to divest 
himself of his enthusiasm, was the model of a 
dignified, industrious, and upright judge. The 
zeal with which he would enter into the discus- 
sion of a case, and the interest which he dis- 
played in the elucidation of its difficult points, 


| frequently equalled that of the counsel who 


argued them, and could only have proceeded from 


|@man who discharged his high duties as much 


as a labor of love as from a sense of duty. In 
commercial law, and particularly the law of in- 
surance, his authority was very great; and of 
the law of real property he possessed an exten- 
His ideas of judicial propriety 


present generation care to recognize, and his 
presence was regarded with unfeigned respect 
by all who approached him. 

A judge of the old school, and a man of unim- 
peached integrity and honor, he leaves a void on 
the bench not easily filled. 

The deceased married a Miss Robinson, by 
whom he leaves a large family of children, the 
eldest of whom, William, held a diplomatic sta- 
tion in South America. Judge Duer was 72 years 
of age at the time of his death—Zvening Post, 
Aug. 9. 


Hotices of Hew Publications. 


A Journal of the Expedition to Quebec, in the 
year 1775, under the command of Colonel Bene- 


dict Arnold. By James Melvin, a Private in 
Captain Dearborn’s Company. New York: 
1857. 8vo., pp. 30. 

Diary of Washington: from the first day of Oc- 
tober, 1789, to the tenth day of March, 1790; 
from the original manuscript now first printed. 
New York: 1858. 8vo., pp. 89. 

These are two important publications, which 

now first see the light under the auspices of a 


| private association of a few gentlemen of New 
| York, ardent prosecutors of the study of Ameri- 


ean History, and imbued with that amateur taste 
for the luxuries of correct and choicely executed 
typography which has so often served the best 


| interests of antiquarian investigation. 
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The Journal of Melvin is an interesting con- 
tribution to the story of one of the wildest adven- 
tures of the Revolutionary war, confirming in 
the plain evidence ofa private soldier, jotting 
down his experiences from day to day, the oft- 
repeated narrative of hardships and disaster 
which a less fiery spirit than the youthful Arnold 
would scarcely have encountered. After Quebec 
was reached and Arnold was wounded, Melvin 
was captured with Dearborn’s company, and the 
rest of his Diary is occupied with the hopes and 
fears, the anxieties, privations, attempts at 
escape, false regrets of seven weary months of 
imprisonment. At one time the prisoner hears 
that Washington was killed. The Journal, which 


‘this State (Connecticut) to travel on the Sabbath 
day—and my horses, after passing through such 
intolerable roads, wanting rest, I stayed at Per- 
kins’ tavern (which, by the by, is not a good 
one) all day—and a meeting-house being within 
a few rods of the door I attended morning and 
evening service, and heard very lame discourses 
from a Mr. Pond.” Mr. Lossing informs us that 
this was the Reverend Enoch Pond, who died in 
1807, and that on his tomb-stone are inscribed 
these words: “Generous in temper, correct in 
science, and liberal in sentiment, the gentleman, 


| the scholar and the minister of the Sanctuary, 


inspires confidence by its simple literal detail, is | 


prefaced by “Introductory Remarks” by Mr. W. 
J. Davis, one of the council of publication. 


will excite no little attention. It 
characteristic revelation of the private life of its 
author, at a time which bore the full fruit of 
his sagacity and experience. Every word is 
written with the fidelity of a court of conscience, 


as if each hour, pledged to a great service, had | 


to be worthily accounted for. The Diary opens 
in New York, during the adjournment of the 


is a most | 


appeared with advantage in Mr. Pond.” On his 
arrival at New York, Washington fell upon Mrs. 
Washington’s “night to receive visits,” and he 
records, evidently with satisfaction, that “a 


| pretty large company of ladies and gentlemen 
The announcement of the Washington Diary | 


first Congress, when the new President had a} 


little leisure to look about him. The journey 
through New England was then undertaken. 


We may here follow it step by step as if we | 


were receiving the story from the lips of the 
narrator after his day’s ride. The notices of man- 
ners, society, agriculture, the condition of the ani- 
mals, the state of the roads, show an earnest obser- 
vation,intent on the plain practical realities of eve- 
ry-day life. The arrival at Boston 1s told with con- 
siderable minuteness., 
recording the particulars of the inscriptions, 


“To the man who unites all hearts,” ‘* To Colum- | 


bia’s favorite Son,” on the arch under which he 
passed to the State House. With respect to the 
indisposition and point of etiquette of Gov. Han- 
cock, in relation to his visit to the President, we 
are distinctly informed by Washington, “I in- 
formed them (the Lieut. Governor and two of the 
Council) in expiicit terms, that I should not see 
the Gov'nr, unless it was at my own lodgings.” 
It seems that Washington’s arrival was accom- 


; es Z 
panied by a prevailing cold which was popularly 


called the Washington Influenza, just as Mr. 
Lossing, the able editor of the Diary reminds 


the reader the Tyler Grippe, a half century later | 


attended another President’s progress in the 
same region. The Journal goes on through 
Newburyport, Portsmouth, by way of Haverhill, 
through the interior of Massachusetts, by Douglas 
into Connecticut. On Sunday, “it being con- 
trary to law and disagreeable to the people of 


Washington unaffectedly | 


were present.” 

Though neatly written in the accustomed style 
of Washington, the Journal appears simply a pri- 
vate memorandum book to record facts of 
possible future use to the writer. Beyond that 
the record seldom goes. Thus the regular en- 
tries of church-going are almost in every instance, 
(the unfortunate Mr. Pond, being we believe the 
solitary exception) unaccompanied by any notice 
of the preacher, or his name, subject or manner. 
It seems mostly to have been the object to pos- 
sess the means of looking back and saying, 
“there I was, and that was I doing” on any 
particular day. Even his rides and drives take 
the plain description ‘‘ Exercised on horseback,” 
‘“* Exercised in the carriage” as if it were obedi- 
ence to a law of physical health rather than, as 
most would regard it, a simple act of pleasure 
and enjoyment. The frequent use of the word 
“respectable” in reference to the company at 
his levees, or his wife’s receptions, is noticeable ; 
evidently inserted with an eye to the strength of 
the new government. 





The purely personal private details of the 
Diary are of rare interest. We may read how 
and where Washington rode or walked for exer- 
cise—the Battery being a favorite resort—by 
whom he was visited, his steady attendance at 
St. Paul’s church in the forenoon of Sunday, his 
frequent employment of the afternoon in writing 
letters on his private affairs (always specified as 
such) to Mount Vernon, his sober meditation 
over public business, the studies fur which, with 
the reasons for his proceedings, he regularly re- 
cords. In fine, we may get such knowledge of 
the man, as in his own day, only his intimate 
friends could readily have attained. When that 
man is Washington, who can set limits to the 
interest of the revelation? 

The original MS of this complete portion of 
Washington’s numerous series of Diaries, is in 
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the possession of Mr. J. Carson Brevoort. It is 
a thin oblong little volume, a cheap old-fash- 
joned receipt book, filled from cover to cover 
with the writer’s always neat entries. Many 
of course, will desire to peruse the reprint, 
and we would suggest that an edition of it be 
printed for sale. 


Peter Oliver's “Puritan Commonwealth,” Re- 
viewed. By J. Wincate Toornton. Boston: 
1857. Pp. 79. 


The following “ note,” prefixed to this spirited 
defence of the Puritan Fathers against the at- 
tacks of the well known work of the late Mr. 
Oliver, shows the object of the writer with suffi- 
cient distinctness : 

“ Finding that an exposure and correction of 
the monstrous perversion of the facts and his- 
tory of Puritanism, perpetrated in Mr. Oliver's 
‘Historical Review of the Puritan Government 
in Massachusetts,’ would require a volume of 
at least equal size, the original purpose of ex- 
amining his statements in detail is abandoned ; 
but the temper and quality of that work are ex- 
hibited in the criticisms here reprinted from the 
Boston Daily Transcript: 

“Tt is not a little strange, to find a descendant 
of the puritan colonists of New England, not 
only discarding their principles, but running into 
the utmost extreme of English High-church and 
Tory prejudice, against popular institutions of 
every character. Mr. Thornton does not spare 
such a degenerate scion of the old pilgrim stock. 
In this scorching review he challenges every 
statement, and defies every attempt to heap re- 
proach on the memory of the puritan fathers. 
Not satisfied with vindication, he carries the war 
into the camp of Church and King, and exposes 
with great directness the alleged enormities of 
both. Mr. Oliver speaks of ‘ King Charles, the 
Martyr,’ whereupon the pungent reviewer ex- 
claims—‘ King Charles, the Martyr!’ Verily, 
this falls strangely on the ear of a New Eng- 
lander, taught to honor a Hampden, to listen to 
Milton, or to venerate the Eliots, Pyms, and 
statesmen of the English Commonwealth. ‘ King 
Charles, the Martyr!’—that capital MW is the 
author’s, not ours. 

“* Again, Mr. Oliver remarks, that “the 
principles of religious conservatism can never 
receive protection from the ranks of the preach- 
ers. The pulpit, unless sheltered by the altar, 
becomes a democratic toy. . . . . . Sir 
William Berkely, of Virginia, might well dread 
that class of ministers.’ 

“<*Tothis Mr. Thornton replies as follows: ‘This 
Sir William, of congenial temper with the author, 
is he who wished that the ministers even in that 
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Colony ‘would pray oftener and preach less,’ 
and who thanked God that there were no free 
schools nor printing there, and hoped there would 
not be for a hundred years.’ Ah! what an 
error in our Lord’s commission to ‘ preach the 
gospel!’ So effectually did Berkeley diftuse 
these principles, that Mr. Blaid, the proprietor 
of William and Mary’s College, found that the 
want of schools, and proper seminaries for reli- 
gion and learning, was such a damp upon all 
attempts for the propagation of the [Puritan] 
gospel, that little could be hoped for, without 
first removing that obstacle.” 

These extracts will show how thoroughly Mr. 
Thornton’s brochure is imbued with the true New 
England spirit of civil and religious liberty. His 
great familiarity with the early history of that 
portion of the United States, enables him to sift 
every statement and examine every position, 
contained in the work reviewed, with great 
minuteness, and to sustain his criticisms in a 
satisfactory manner. In this respect, as a pains- 
taking and diligent investigator of American 
history, especially of the history and antiquities 
of the New England States, Mr. Thornton has 
few superiors.’ ” 


A Catalogue of Original Documents in the Eng- 
lisk Archives, relating to the early history of 
the State of Maine. “ButI doubt not ... 
. . it will prove a very flourishing place, and 
be replenished with many faire towns and 
cities, it being a Province both fruitful and 
pleasant."—F. Gorcrs. Description of the 
Province of Maine. New York: Privately 
printed. 1858. 


This volume has been printed at the expense 
of Mr. Geo. Folsom, late U. 5. Chargé d’ Affaires 
to the Netherlands. The following extract from 
its Preface will sufficiently explain its character. 

“In 1856, before quitting Europe, after an 
absence from home of more than six years, [ 
gave a commission to Mr. H. G. Somerby to look 
up and make a list of the papers in the English 
archives relating to the old Province of Maine. 
The following pages contain the results of his 
labors in executing this commission; and although 
disappointed in some measure by the paucity of 
the earlier documents, especially in relation to 
the movements of the brave old knight, Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, the founder of the Colonial set- 
tlement of Maine, I find no reason to regret hav- 
ing had the examination of the records made by 
so competent a person as Mr. Somerby. The 
list shows what can be found in the archives of 
the State Paper office and the British Museum, 
of the desired character, and leaves no room to 
expect anything more. 
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“A few of the papers indicated have already | 
found their way into print, and others may exist 
in some of our public records; but, with these 
exceptions, the mass of documents will be seen 
by the historical student to be a valuable acces- 
sion to what was to be found in this country, 
either in print or manuscript on the subject of 
the various enterprises for the colonization of 
the northern coast of the United States. 

“ Having met with the ‘Defence of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges against the charge of having be- 
trayed the Earl of Essex,’ written by himself, | 
among the MSS. of the British Museum, I pro- 
cured a copy of it, but afterwards discovered it | 
had been recently printed by the Royal Society | 
of Antiquities; it is, however, inserted at the 
end of these papers, together with the interesting 
letter of Mr. Bruce, F.S.A. to Mr. Payne Col- 
lier, Vice-President of that Society, on the sub- 
ject of Sir Ferdinando’s Defence. 

“The priucipal rept sitories of original papers 
relating to the New England Colonies, in print, 
are Governor Hutchinson’s Collection and Ha- 
zard’s State Papers. With these the present 
catalogue has been compared, and little found in 
common. I have not, however, deemed it ne- 
cessary to suppress the mention of any document 
in the catalogue because it existed in other col- 
lections, preferring to leave it to the historical 
student to make his own examinations and com- 
parisons in this respect, by printing the list and 
abstracts complete as they were received.” 

On a future occasion we hope to devote a lit- 
tle space to the subject of this documentary his- 
tory of a State constantly growing in importance, 
from its favorable position for commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain and her American 
colonies. The prediction of Ferdinando Gorges, 
cited in the title page of this volume, bids fair to 
be fully realized in the prosperous condition of 
what used to be called the ** Province of Maine,” 
when under the proprietary government of the 
Gorges family. 





Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 


The “ Annual Report of the President of the 
Maryland Historical Society,” for the year 1858, 
in pamphlet form, has been duly received by us, 
and deserves to be inserted in full in the Maga- 


zine. We shall endeavor to make room for it 
hereafter. The efficient and accomplished Presi- 
dent, Gen. J. Spear Smith, fully appreciates the 
importance of the Institution, and devotes a large 
portion of his time to the management of its 
affairs. He remarks at the close of his report 
as follows : 


“ At the end of fourteen years of an existence 


| Natural History have steadily increased. 
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as a Society, we find ourselves in a useful and 
successful progress, our Books, Maps, Manu- 
scripts, Paintings, Statuary, and objects of 
For 
research into our archives, not only the mem- 
bers, but the public can, and do have recourse. 
Our receipts invariably meet our expenditures, 


; and when the annual collections are completed 


by the Treasurer, an investment is always punc- 
tually made of the excess. It is not too much, 
then, to say, that we are in a state of matured 
strength; that our prosperity is advancing; and 
that we are perfectly independent. For this, 
the fruit of your labors, and devotion to the 
consecration of our well-being, allow me to 
proffer my sincere congratulations.” 

It appears from the same Report, that the 
Legislature of that State has made provision, by 
a recent enactment, for obtaining copies of cer- 
tain manuscripts relating to the Colonial History 
of Maryland, some of which are in the Propa- 
ganda Oollege at Rome; and that Mr. Jno. H. 
Alexander, a member of the Society, has been 
appointed by the Governor to perform this duty. 


The Reed Family held their twelfth annual 
gathering at Taunton, in the orchard of the old 
homestead, on the 18th of August. John Reed 
of Taunton, the senior member, 83 years of age, 
presided. The orator was John R. Hodges of 
Fall River, and the poet, Mrs. B. W. Williams 
of Boston, Samuel G. Tucker, Mrs. Sophia J. 
Reed, and Mrs. Eleanor Deane of Taunton, and 
others, took part in the morning exercises, and 
the afternoon was spent in festivity and partak- 
ing of a sumptuous dinner. 


We understand that Daniel S Durrie, of Madi- 
son, Wis., has prepared, and will soon publish, 
the genealogy of the Sreet family. The work 
will contain in addition to the genealogy, the 
will of John Steel and an account of his ser- 
vices in the formation of the colony of Connec- 
ticut, together with a history of other families 
of that name, not immediately related, which 
will be of much service to future genealogists. 


O. B. Norton, of New York, has just issued 
the Liprarran’s Manvat. A treatise on bibli- 
ography, comprising a select and descriptive list 
of bibliographical works, to which are added 
sketches of the public libraries, illustrated with 
engravings, by R. A. Guild, Librarian at Brown 
University. 4to. 


We have perused with great interest the “‘ Pro- 
ceedings at the Inauguration of the Monument, 
erected by the Washington Light Infantry, to the 
memory of Col. Witttam Wasutneron,” at 
Charleston, S. C., in which the South Oarolina 
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Historical Society bore a prominent part. An 
eloquent oration was pronounced by Hon. W. P. 
Miles, Member of Congress from that State, in 
the course of which he describes the military 
career of Col. Washington during the war of the 
Revolution. 

The following brief extract is all for which 
we can find space at present : 

“ William Augustine Washington, the eldest 
son of Bailey Washington, of Stafford County, 
Virginia—a near kinsman of General George 
Washington—was born in the year 1752. He 
was educated by the Rev. Mr. Stuart, a clergy- 
man of learning and reputation in Virginia. He 
pursued the usual branches of a classical educa- 
tion. . . . . He was at first intended for the 
church, and was engaged in a course of theo- 
logical reading when the political troubles of the 
country induced him to throw aside the gown 
of the student, and buckle on the sword of the 
patriot. He espoused the popular cause, and 
entered the army as a captain of infantry, under 
Colonel (afterwards General) Mercer, in the third 
regiment of the Virginia line. He early gave 


proof of his military capacity and gallantry. At 
the battle of Trenton, the success of the first 
part of the engagement was due, in good mea- 
sure, to the vigorous manner in which he drove 
and pursued the enemy’s piquets, after having 


received two wounds. At the battle of Prince- 
ton, soon afterwards, he again contributed to the 
success of the American arms.” 


The Annual Discourse before the Vermont 
Historical Society is to be delivered at Mont- 
pelier, on the 2d Thursday in October, by the 
Rev. Pliny H. White. 

We are gratified to learn that a History of 
Western Vermont is in preparation by the Hon. 
Hiland Hall, recently a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont. Judge Hall’s ‘ Historical 
Readings,” contributed to the Vermont State Ban- 


ner some years ago, proved him to be possessed of 


the highest order of qualifications as a historian; 
and the copious materials which he has accumn- 
lated during a long life of public service warrant 
the expectation that his forthcoming work will 
take rank with the best of our local histories. 


Charles H. Denison, Esq., of Westerly, R. I., 
we learn, is preparing a complete genealogy of 
the Denison family, from the time of the landing 
of William Denison, at Boston, in the year 1630, 
to the present generation. This work cannot be 
perfected and completed, without assistance in 


tracing back their ancestry, from those of the | 


family now living. And he would, therefore, 
invite all persons of the name to send a list 
of their families, with dates of birth, marriage, 
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and decease; and any other remarkable circum- 
stances connected with their family history. He 
proposes to give short biographical notices of 
other families, who have intermarried with the 
Denisons; anecdotes of the early settlers of the 
name; and a sketch of the public life of Captain 
George Denison. 


The return of Mr. Jarep Sparks, from a visit 

to the European Archives, in quest of materials 
for his forthcoming history of the American 
Revolution, will be hailed with satisfaction by 
the numerous friends of that distinguished gen- 
tleman. He was recently present at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, at 
Nahant, of which some account will be found 
under the appropriate head in the Magazine. 


Our friend, Mr. Murrny, at the Hague, has 
again favored us with interesting documents 
touching the Dutch period of New York history. 
Two letters descriptive of the conquest of the 
Swedish settlements on the Delaware, in 1655, 
written by one who was engaged in the expedi- 
tion, having been recently brought to light in a 
Dutch publication corresponding to the English 
“ Notes and Queries.” Mr. Murphy has caused 
them to be copied, and transmitted them to us 
in an English dress for our use. They will be 
found in the present number, and cannot fail to 
be read with great interest. 

The reduction of the Swedish forts on the 
south or Delaware River by Governor Stuyve- 
sant, and the consequent final overthrow of the 
jurisdiction of Sweden in that quarter, were 
events of considerable importance in a political 
point of view. They have been faithfully de- 
scribed by O'Callaghan and Brodhead, in their 
respective works, as well as burlesqued by Irving 
in his unfilial but amusing travesty of the eurly 
New York annals, and the details are thus with- 
in the knowledge of all. But some additional 

articulars are given by this eye-witness (whose 
etters are now for the first time published in 
English), which may serve to throw fresh light 
on the expedition, so successfully conducted, 
without bloodshed, by the worthy Dutch Gov- 
ernor. 


The citizens of Detroit, Mich. celebrated, on 
the 24th July, the one hundred and fifty-seventh 
anniversary of the founding of that city by M. pr 
LA Morre CapiLac, under the auspices of 
the Michigan Historical Society. Orations were 
delivered in English and French, by O. I. Walker 
and E. N. Lacroix, Esqs. We hope Mr. Walker’s 
able and interesting address, giving the history 
of Detroit from its settlement, will be printed in 
pamphlet form. 





